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Editorial Comment 


The Local Church and the Community 


T WILL be observed that the symposium in this issue of the Jour- 
l NAL is built around an emphasis upon the local church and the 
community. This is an emphasis to which the Christian community 
must give increasing attention, for whatever this community finally 
accomplishes will be accomplished most largely through the people 
who are members of the local church. This is in no wise to discount 
the importance of state, national, and international ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. It is to make clear that the role of these groups is that 
of reflecting the will of the masses they represent and of educating 
and inspiring those masses to enlightened and courageous wills. 

When Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, made his able representa- 
tion against discrimination in employment before the Committee on 
Labor of the House of Representatives, Representative O. C. Fisher 
of that committee asked whether any particular church or local 
congregation had passed a resolution with reference to any one of 
the pending bills on the subject under discussion. Dr. Cavert’s an- 
swer was as clear and strong as any answer to such a question could 
be. The fact remains, however, that in spite of the attitude of 
national religious bodies, there is a grave question as to where the 
masses of church members stand, certainly in some sections of the 
country, on the question of discrimination in employment. We 
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should be fearful of their vote on the question. When it is known 
that the members of the local churches are prepared by vote or 
otherwise to give complete support to their national representatives 
on great social and political issues, legislative bodies will respond to 
that sentiment. 

It is disturbing to note the great extent to which the local com- 
munity determines the thinking and spirit of the local church. This 
is vividly illustrated in the articles by Dr. Richardson and Professor 
Dorey that follow. Their observations are confirmed by two com- 
ments on the Southeast by Gerald Johnson in The Wasted Land. 
He says: “The truth seems to be rather that the characteristic reli- 
gion of the region is more affected by the general culture than the 
general culture is affected by the religion” (p. 73), and “The 
attitude of the churches on social questions is determined by the gen- 
eral culture of the region, not the attitude of the people by that of 
the churches” (p. 76). The greater tragedy in this situation is the 
assumption that this condition must obtain, that national and inter- 
national bodies can be idealistic but that local church groups must 
conform. To act on such an assumption is to renounce the genius of 
Christianity and to fail. 

Our representative bodies must not cease their pronouncements 
and the setting of good examples in their areas of authority. It is 
important for all to realize, however, that the full Christian duty 
will not be done until members of the churches in the great cities, 
in the small towns, and at the crossroads have planted themselves 
athwart those paths of their communities which lead in unchristian 
directions. This is the costly way, but this way and this way only lies 
the ultimate redemption of the church and perhaps of our society. 
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Problems of Church and Community 


Frank D. Dorey 


T 1s frequently stated that the church is more than a social insti- 
I tution. While this is very true, it does not relieve us of the 
responsibility of understanding how the church functions in that 
aspect of its life which is that of a social institution. In the study of a 
large number of churches one is impressed by the ways in which most 
of them reflect the life of the communities in which they are located. 
They often reflect not only the scale of values of the local com- 
munity, but also its caste and class structure. They are all profoundly 
affected by the social forces in the local community in much the 
same manner as other local institutions. Certainly God never in- 
tended his churches to be but mirrors, reflecting the caste and class 
barriers of our time. The local church must never accept the life of 
its community without criticism. The job of the church in the local 
community is to work for the transformation of that community in 
the direction of the Kingdom of God. 

Much of what follows applies to all Protestant churches, both 
urban and rural. We are giving special attention, however, to some 
of the problems peculiar to the Negro church which are due to the 
existence of segregation. 

Perhaps the most significant single factor in the total life of the 
Negro in America in the past two decades has been the mass migra- 
tion from rural to urban centers and from South to North. The 
initial acceleration of this process occurred during the first world 
war. During the second world war there was a sharp increase in the 
movement to urban centers. The ten cities with the largest in-migra- 
tion received over 348,000 during the period 1940-1943. This mass 
movement had a profound influence upon the religious institutions 
in rural as well as urban centers. 

In the face of this movement to urban centers the rural church 
often has been faced with a continual drain of its most alert and 
ambitious members. It becomes increasingly difficult for the rural 
church to attract trained ministers who have an appreciation of the 
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problems of rural life and are willing to meet the challenge of the 
rural church in the face of very small and inadequate salaries. As 
long as the cities fail to reproduce themselves, however, the rural 
South will remain the seedbed of the nation and there will be the 
greatest challenge to alert leadership, particularly in the field of 
religious education of the young. 

While the urban church faces a stiff fight to retain its status in the 
face of powerful secularizing forces, the rural church still often has 
the field almost to itself. The rural church has tremendous oppor- 
tunities if the situation is seen in the light of the total picture of the 
church life of the nation and the great social forces that are at work. 

In many of the urban centers that experienced large in-migration 
of both Negro and White population, whole new communities grew 
up. Providing adequate churching for these new communities has 
been a challenge to the codperative forces of Protestantism. In large 
centers such as Chicago and Washington this challenge has been met 
through the local church federations which maintain programs of 
research and planning. As a result of the work of such a department 
in Washington, over fifty new churches have been planted. These 
new areas have been assigned to denominations on a codperative basis 
through the decisions of committees on church comity. Unfortunate- 
ly such codperative planning has not been undertaken by the Negro 
churches in meeting the challenge of the mass in-migration of Ne- 
gro population. Usually the in-migration of Negro population has 
meant merely the piling up of population in old communities already 
well churched. The past five years, however, have seen total new 
housing developments which constitute entirely new communities. 
Here is a challenge to the Negro churches to plan codperatively for 
the proper churching of these areas. 

Many studies have been made of the adaptations of local churches 
in the wake of changing conditions in urban communities. Thus 
churches in what is now called the inner city may find that they 
are trying to operate as Protestant churches in neighborhoods which 
are becoming increasingly populated by people of Roman Catholic 
background. Such churches sometimes move to the suburbs, some- 
times become institutionalized churches or neighborhood houses; and 
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others die a lingering death without ever quite knowing what hap- 
pened to them. In new communities we have the mission church 
getting financial aid from a mother church or a denominational 
board. Its problems include those of becoming self supporting and 
developing a program to fit the needs of a growing suburban neigh- 
borhood. In many of our cities where the Negro population is sub- 
jected to residential segregation, we have the problem of churches 
with a White constituency finding themselves in a neighbo ‘hood 
which is becoming predominantly Negro in composition. It would 
seem in perspective that such situations offer unique opportunities 
for local churches to interpret the problems of both races in relation 
to housing and to counteract the usual tensions with intelligent un- 
derstanding and goodwill on both sides. Historically this has hap- 
pened very seldom. Too often it has resulted in the death of individ- 
ual churches or their union with other churches in a similar 
predicament. This is no solution but only delays the problem. On the 
other side it has often meant the saddling of Negro congregations of 
low income with heavy building debts on property purchased from 
White congregations at inflated prices. One of the most striking 
examples of this procedure involved a large church which sold its 
property to a Negro congregation of the same denomination for the 
sum of $80,000 and then purchased a beautiful Gothic building far 
superior to their old property for the sum of $28,700. The move 
did not solve all their problems, however, for the new property was 
in a neighborhood populated overwhelmingly by Jewish people and 
thus the neighborhood was not very fertile soil for a Protestant 
denomination. In dealing with the problems of church property in 
areas which are in the process of transition, the Roman Catholics 
have a marked advantage over most Protestant denominations. With 
all property vested in the diocese or archdiocese, such churches have 
in most cases tried to serve whoever lived in the parish and have 
often served a mixed congregation during such a period of transi- 
tion. Whatever the particular adjustment may be, it holds that 
some such adaptations are absolutely inevitable if the local church 
is to continue to function in a significant manner. 


It ought to be said, however, that there is a great difference be- 
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tween changing the program in a desperate effort to hold the mem- 
bers, and perhaps also to try to attract new ones, and changing 
the program to meet the needs of the constituency as it changes. 
There seems to be some confusion in the minds of many ministers at 
this point. It should be said that mere elaboration of the church 
program for its own sake has little justification, and it is obvious that 
the features that proved significant in one church would have little 
value in another church placed in a different community. There is 
certainly enough for most local churches to do without seeking to 
compete with other social institutions and organizations where the 
latter are doing an adequate work. 

The conscientious minister in an urban church who tries to codp- 
erate with the agencies working in his community is likely to be 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of such agencies. If he indicates 
his interest he may be swamped by demands upon his time for 
committee work and for speaking engagements. His problem then 
becomes one of deciding how he shall allot his time between his 
church and these community agencies. Many ministers have made a 
remarkable record by significant participation in a number of vital 
community agencies. But if the minister attempts to represent his 
church on all the agencies that are doing a worthwhile job in his 
community, he will be unduly pressed. Perhaps the role of the 
minister is not to represent the church in all such agencies as much 
as it is to be aware of their existence and familiar with their work 
so that he may guide a number of his church members into active 
participation in such agencies, both as members and representatives 
of the local church and as citizens. In this way the influence of the 
local church is multiplied many times and the minister may be re- 
leased for other demands upon his time. Only in some such way can 
the local church be significantly related to the important agencies 
in the community and at the same time protect the individual minis- 
ter so that he may fulfill other obligations of his ministry. 

The job of the local church in this respect is really to know its 
community and its constituency and to seek to minister to the peculiar 
needs of that community and constituency. This can be pointed up 
by citing the significance of the age and sex distribution in a local 
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community. In our large cities there exists considerable differen- 
tiation from community to community in this matter. Nothing is 
more pathetic than to see a church with a traditional program 
worrying because its Sunday school is falling away to a fraction of 
the church attendance, when all the time it is operating in a 
community which is characterized by a low ratio of children and a 
high ratio of unattached adults. Such a church needs some intelli- 
gent knowledge of the age and sex distribution of its community as a 
basis for adjusting its program. This situation probably calls for an 
expansion of the youth and young adult program and a contraction 
of the church school program. Then there are other communities 
which have as their predominant characteristic a high proportion of 
young married couples with one or two small children. Here is a 
great challenge to local churches to bring these young parents into 
Christian fellowship and to provide special nursery school facilities 
for their children. It should not be necessary to justify the examina- 
tion by a local church of the economic status, occupational distribu- 
tion, and educational level of its local community. A church armed 
with this knowledge is in an advantageous position in seeking to 
minister to the needs of its community. Without that knowledge it 
can do only a haphazard and inadequate service. 


To illustrate further the significance of community factors for 
the work of the local church, we are going to examine certain data 
concerning the Negro community in Chicago by way of case mate- 
rial. Much that is said in this connection will apply with equal force 
to other northern urban centers in which there is a considerable 
concentration of Negro population. 

In order to have an adequate understanding of the problems to be 
found in the Negro community in Chicago it is necessary to under- 
stand the background of the present situation. It is most important 
that the individual minister for his own city and community be 
able to see the attendant problems in broad outline and in terms of 
some reliable measurements of their extent. This will help to replace 
broad generalizations with sharp, incisive, and accurate insights. 

The first settler in Chicago was Jean Baptiste Point de Saible, a 
Negro, who built the first house there in 1790. Negroes did not 
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appear in any significant numbers until the close of the nineteenth 
century. By 1900 there were over 30,000 Negroes living in Chicago. 
These people came into the deteriorated sections of the inner city, 
principally on the south side. The great bulk of them had come 
from rural areas of the South. In addition to making the necessary 
adjustments from a rural to an urban culture, they found it neces- 
sary also to adjust to the relative freedom of the North. 


The first great mass migration to Chicago occurred during World 
War I, at which time the steel mills and packing plants were so short 
of workers that they sent agents to recruit Negroes in the South. 
In the decade 1910-1920, which would include this mass migration, 
the Negro population of Chicago increased from 44,103 to 109,458. 
The next decade saw an even greater increase when the number rose 
by 1930 to 146,000. A further increase in the following ten years 
brought the number to 277,000. As a result of migration during the 
second world war the Negro population, according to estimate, is 
now about 350,000. 

The ecological process which operates to determine where people 
shall live in a city like Chicago did not apply to the Negro in-mi- 
grant in the same manner as it did to the rest of the population. 
The high visibility of members of the Negro population made it 
possible for the White population of Chicago to treat Negroes in a 
categorical manner. Thus they were treated as a group without 
respect to the personal merits or achievements of individuals in the 
group. Out of this categorical treatment appeared the vicious “restric- 
tive covenant,” which made it impossible for Negroes to rent or 
purchase property in an ever increasing number of communities. 
This development made it exceedingly difficult for Negroes to 
develop housing areas other than those which they inherited from 
Whites and which all too often were already in a process of dete- 
rioration when the change took place. Over a period of four decades 
differentiation of areas within the so-called Negro community has 
taken place so that there are marked differences between areas with- 
in the total Negro community. Residential segregation formed the 
basis for discrimination in the economic, educational, recreational, 
health, and other aspects of life in the Negro community. 
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This piling up of the ills of life in a general setting of limited 
education often stimulated a type of activity on the part of the 
religious forces of the community in which attention was centered 
primarily upon emotional escape from the intolerable present. There 
is some evidence, however, that great numbers of persons who were 
at first drawn to participation in this type of religious activity have 
drifted away after being caught up in the general flood of secular- 
ization which threatens the urban church. There have been also 
notable exceptions in which individual churches and groups of min- 
isters sought effectively to come to grips with the problems of their 
communities; while no adequate solution has yet been found, no 
doubt their efforts have often alleviated the situation and will in 
the long run aid in solution of the complex problems involved. 

In spite of the fact that many observers, including so eminent an 
authority as Gunnar Myrdal, say that the Negro church is losing 
its influence, it is still recognized as a potent force in many com- 
munities. It seems highly probable that the future of the Negro 
church will be determined at least in part by the degree to which it 
demonstrates to the people that it is profoundly concerned with the 
conditions of this life as well as preparation for a future life. That 
demonstration will have to involve intelligent knowledge on the 
part of individual ministers of the particular problems of their 
local communities and the nurture in their constituency of the idea 
that a major part of the task of an individual church is to work for 
the improvement of all areas of life in the community in which it 
is located. If the community is not better for the presence of a 
particular church, then it were better for that church that it had never 
existed. 

Let us look at some of these problems, using again data from 
Chicago as case material. In the face of the rapid increase of the 
Chicago Negro population mentioned earlier, there was almost no 
increase in the geographic area in which Negroes could find housing. 
At least since 1920 the expansion of the population took place 
through the displacement of White families and by conversion of 
property in order that it might accommodate larger numbers. Hous- 
ing projects were not on a sufficiently large scale to do more than 
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ease the crowding very slightly. Conversion resulted in serious 
overcrowding with its consistently concomitant problems. The prop- 
erty has often deteriorated very rapidly because of the heavy load 
it carried. In the community of Grand Boulevard, 98.7 per cent 
of the housing was constructed before 1915. Over a third of this 
property has been completely converted to handle the increase of 
over 300 per cent since the community was built. In this community 
42.2 per cent of all the dwelling units were found to lack either 
private toilet or bath. It seems inevitable that such conditions of 
crowding would expose children prematurely to temptations that 
in a healthier environment they would have an even chance to with- 
stand. A clergyman told of visiting the sick and having to wait 
sometimes while a room was cleared of all but the sick person so 
that there might be some privacy. At other times he was led into a 
room and had to pick his way across the floor to the sick person by 
stepping between the sleeping forms on the floor. Such crowding not 
only raises the problem of morality but puts a very severe strain 
upon dispositions. The Negro family has distinctive problems of its 
own to confront without facing the additional strain which cuts 
privacy to a minimum. In the face of these conditions it is important 
that there be adequate places for youth to have wholesome recrea- 
tion. It is unfortunate that short-sighted, if well-meaning, church 
leaders have sometimes thought their responsibility discharged if 
they preached against some of the commercialized forms of modern 
recreation. It would be more constructive if churches would see their 
opportunity and responsibility to provide wholesome and creative 
recreation for the youth of their communities. 

An examination of health conditions in the main Negro com- 
munities of Chicago, when compared with parallel White communi- 
ties, reveals many conditions which ought to be the concern of local 
churches in these areas. The infant mortality rate in the community 
of Douglas was 75.2 deaths per 1000 births as compared with a city 
average of 45.3. To combat this condition requires not only the work 
of all available social agencies but the positive action of the churches 
in educating their women on proper pre-natal care and encouraging 
them to secure adequate medical care. The tuberculosis mortality 
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rate in this same community was 361.9 per 10,000 population as 
compared with a city average of 59.9. This is serious enough to de- 
mand the fullest possible education in the prevention and care of 
tuberculosis by all agencies, including local churches. At a time 
when the city rate for juvenile delinquency was 4.2 per 100 males, 
age 10-16 years, the rate in Douglas community was 19.7 per 100. 
Such a situation presents a challenge to the local church to seek the 
root causes of this condition and to find a remedy. 


The overcrowding in the schools of Chicago was so severe in the 
Negro areas in 1943 that more than half the children on the south 
side area were under school direction only four hours a day. At that 
time many Protestant parents were seeking to enter their children in 
the Catholic parochial schools because of the intolerable conditions 
in the public schools. There is evidence that such children, and 
often their parents, later leave the Protestant church and embrace the 
Catholic faith. 

It would be possible to continue to enumerate the many ills of 
life in such an area as the Negro community of Chicago, but this 
should be sufficient to indicate the many areas in which the churches 
ought to feel a sense of deep responsibility and to sense their oppor- 
tunities. Any church that is serious about “saving” its people will 
see that salvation involves transformation of conditions under which 
those persons must live as well as the mental and emotional process 
of accepting certain articles of faith. 

The responsibility of the church in the local community, then, is 
to know accurately and in detail the conditions of life under which its 
people are living. It should be acquainted also with the work of all 
agencies and organizations that are seeking in any way to improve 
these conditions. This should enable a local congregation to dis- 
cover the areas of greatest need where enough is not being done 
and to find ways in which their church may work for a solution of 
these problems. Ultimately all churches that are working with 
people who are disadvantaged in any way will have to justify their 
existence by practical demonstration of their willingness and ability 
to work for the improvement of the conditions of life under which 
their people are living. 











The Church and Population Mobility as a Factor 
In the Changing Community 


Puitrie M. WipENHOUSE 


HE CHURCH, as an integral part of community life and organ- 
pang is influenced by the creation of the “new community”; 
by changes in form and pattern of community organization; and by 
environmental circumstances in which community cannot exist. Mo- 
bility of population is a primary factor in all of these situations. It is 
an important part in the process of establishing the new community; 
it is a force in changing the form and pattern of community organiza- 
tion; and it helps to create environmental circumstances in which 
community cannot exist. Since mobility is a primary factor in the 
formation, transformation, and elimination of community, the church 
must analyze its position and function in the process. 

The people of the United States have always been restless, fre- 
quently because of forces beyond their control. The movement of 
population in the last five years has been greater than that of any 
other period in our history. The redistribution of population result- 
ing from inter-regional, rural-urban, urban-rural and urban-sub- 
urban movements affects many of the nation’s basic programs, such 
as those concerned with land use, education, public health, public 
and private employment, relief, and in no less degree the life of 
the church. 

Prior to 1900 the major population changes were due to foreign 
immigration, land settlement, and the westward movement. When 
the rush to the frontier ceased, population flowed into the cities 
and there was a rural-urban migration. During the first world war 
and shortly thereafter, the major population movement was the 
northern migration of Negroes. In the 1920’s the suburban trend was 
dominant in metropolitan areas. In the depression of the 1930’s, 
there was a back-to-the-farm movement which more than balanced 
the flow of population to the cities, although suburban movement 
continued. In the first half of the present decade there was the 
greatest mass movement of people in the history of the nation. 
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Despite the decentralization of war industries, population continued 
to pile up in the metropolitan areas. In February, 1944, the Bureau 
of the Census Report revealed that more than one-half of the total 
population of the nation was concentrated in 137 metropolitan 
areas.” 

This brief sketch of population movements up to the present 
time illustrates the extent to which mobility of population has been 
a factor in our national economy. Without doubt mobility of popu- 
lation is a permanent process in our national life. Because of the 
variability of reproduction rates, a constant redistribution of popu- 
lation is essential to the social and economic life of the nation. If 
migration should cease, the piling up of population in the rural areas 
of the Southeast would be tremendous and unfortunate. It has been 
estimated that in such a case the population of the Southeast would 
increase by 25 per cent by 1960. Southern farm population would 
increase 62 per cent.’ The natural resources of the area would not 
be sufficient to support such a population increase. Sound public 
policy demands a continuation of migration from farm to city so 
long as the rural rate of population is greater than that of the urban. 
Similarly, out-movement from the Southeast is essential so long as 
its natural increase is greater than that of other regions. 

Rupert B. Vance thinks of regions as “great reservoirs of popula- 
tion connected with each other by streams of migration.” He states 
that “into each region, population flows by the exits of death and 
emigration. The level attained by these flows gives us an ever 
changing regional balance of population which, no doubt, bears some 
relation to the supporting capacity of the area viewed in terms of 
(1) physical resources, (2) the state of economic organization and 
the technical arts, (3) the training and abilities of the population, 
and (4) the relationship of the region to other areas.” 

The organization and the program of the church must be 
considered in the light of the fact that the welfare of the nation is 

1Population: Special Report, Series P-44, Number 3, February 15, 1944. 

2John Van Sickle, Planning for the South (Nashville: Vanderbilt Press, 1943), 
p-. 56. 


3Rupert B. Vance, Al! These People (Chapel Hill: University of North Carollina 
Press, 1945), p. 109. 
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dependent upon the continuation of a sound public policy involving 
the migration of people. This study of mobility of population in re- 
lationship to the life of the church is imperative. Its future develop- 
ment and expansion demands a sound plan of action to meet the 
needs of a roving people driven by economic and social forces pro- 
duced by the times. 

The effect of mobility of population is seen in the declining num- 
ber of churches in the areas on the giving end of migration. The 
Census of Religious Bodies (1936) reports a net loss of 33,000 
churches in ten years. This large number is due in part to the in- 
adequacy of reporting census data. An analysis of the yearbooks of 
several major denominations, however, reveals the consistency of the 
trend in loss of churches. 

Another result is the rise in church membership in rapidly expand- 
ing urban areas and particularly the rise of powerful suburban 
churches, which are on the receiving end of population movement. 
The total effect of mobility, therefore, is fewer but larger churches. 

Mobility of population within a city has a profound influence on 
the churches within it. The story of the life cycle of the downtown 
and inner-city neighbors is clearly reflected in the life of the 
churches. The decline and death of inner city churches has been so 
great that the city has sometimes been called the graveyard of 
churches. 

The Protestant church is in large part a selective institution 
serving a particular constituency and not the people within a given 
geographic parish. When the constituency moves away, therefore, 
the church is left stranded to adapt or die, and it usually elects to 
die. 

On the periphery of most metropolitan areas, new communities 
have come into existence, offering fields for the establishment of new 
institutions. The rapidity of growth of many cities has resulted in 
codperative action on the part of denominations. Mobility of popu- 
lation is a factor in the ecumenical movement. 

The experience of Washington, D. C., during the war years, 
presents an excellent laboratory experience for an analysis of the 
effect of mobility on the church. Within a two-year period, the war 
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brought an influx of people to the District of Columbia equal to the 
normal growth of a decade. In the decade from 1930 to 1940, the 
population of the District of Columbia increased from 486,000 to 
663,000, a growth of 177,000. In the two-year period from 1940 to 
1942, the District of Columbia increased its population by 225,000. 
Since the rate of growth from 1930 to 1940 was three times that of 
the decade from 1920 to 1930, housing in the District of Columbia 
was almost at a point of saturation. The additional growth from 1940 
to 1942 resulted in terrific congestion. 

In the period from 1930 to 1940, a total of 36,000 new dwelling 
units was provided. The average population per dwelling unit in 
the District of Columbia was 3.6. Thus, the new units provided 
living accommodations for only 130,000, leaving 46,000 people to be 
absorbed into existing dwelling units. From 1940 to 1942, new 
dwelling units were provided for 100,000 people, leaving 126,000 
to be absorbed into existing facilities, which had already absorbed 
46,000 in the previous decade. 

The denominations and the local churches were overwhelmed with 
the immensity of the problem of meeting the needs of rapidly ex- 
panding areas. In order to absorb the new population, there was a 
more rapid shifting within the city, and this added further com- 
plications to the work of the church. The transition within the inner- 
city from large, old, substantial homes to rooms and apartments 
usually extends over a fairly long period of time. In the District of 
Columbia, the changes occurring normally over a quarter of a cen- 
tury took place within a span of three to five years. The contrifugal 
movement of population and the growth of new areas on the periph- 
ery of the city was so rapid that religious and social institutions 
had tremendous difficulty in the adjustment of policies and program 
to meet the situation. 

In the metropolitan area, over fifty housing projects, under Gov- 
ernment auspices, were erected. In the outer areas of the city and in 
suburban sections, where there was vacant land, entirely new com- 
munities came into existence. Schools, public centers, roads, theatres, 

and recreational facilities were built. In some of these communities, 
population ran as high at 10,000. The effect on the church life in 
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Washington, D. C., as a result of this accelerated in-migration, was 
codperative action by the major Protestant denominations. 

In the housing projects, Sunday schools were organized and, in 
some cases, where the large projects were permanent, allocations 
were made for establishment of new churches nearby. In some cases, 
there were churches already in existence. These churches served the 
projects. In the expanding residential areas where there were 
churches in existence to receive and serve the new population, 
church and Sunday schools were crowded and some of them could 
not conveniently accommodate all who came. By codperative action, 
a survey, including a house to house census, was made and a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and a minimum of overlapping were achieved in 
the planting of new churches. The first half of the decade saw the 
establishment of more than fifty new churches in metropolitan 
Washington. 

There was a rapid rise in church membership during the period 
of the in-migration. From 1940 to 1943, there was a net increase in 
church membership of 36,000. This increase in three years was larger 
than the growth of the entire previous decade. The growth reported 
was an 11 per cent gain; during the same period, the population 
growth was 34 per cent. The church increase was thus only one- 
third that of the population. Consequently, the proportion unrelat- 
ed to Washington churches grew larger. In the same period, the 
Sunday school enrollment declined because of the fact that the sub- 
urban church enrollment could not keep pace with the decline in the 
inner-city churches resulting from outward migration of family 
groups. 

During the period of the rapidly expanding population, an attend- 
ance analysis was made of the downtown Washington churches. 
This study indicates the effect of mobility on the large central down- 
town churches. 

A summary of place of membership of attendants in nine cen- 
trally located churches revealed that only 43 per cent were members 
of the church where they were worshipping. The individual churches 
ranged all the way from a low of 25 per cent to a high of 58 per 
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cent. Twenty-five per cent of all the congregations were members 
outside the District of Columbia of the same denomination with 
which they were worshipping. Only one per cent were members of 
other District of Columbia churches of the same denomination and 
only two per cent were members of other denominations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Thus, when people move they tend to “shop 
around” for the church of their choice. 

The transient character of the congregations is further evidenced 
by the fact that only 23 per cent of the attendants owned their own 
homes, while 29 per cent lived in rooms and 36 per cent in apart- 
ments. 

The influence of the large migration of females, resulting.in un- 
equal distribution of population, is reflected in the sex distribution 
of the congregations. Seventy-one per cent of the congregations 
were women. 

In a house-to-house visitation which covered more than 200,000 
people, the effect of mobility on membership and frequency of at- 
tendance was measured. Thirty-four per cent of the population who 
lived more than three years in their present location attended church 
regularly. Of those who did not transfer their church membership 
to the metropolitan area of Washington only 10 per cent attended 
church regularly. 

The effect of mobility is apparent when we study the frequency 
of church attendance based upon length of residence. Of those who 
had lived less than one year in the District of Columbia and did not 
transfer their church membership 36 per cent attended church 
regularly. After one year the percentage of those who attended 
church regularly was cut in half to 18, and after three years the per- 
centage dropped to 10. After three years frequency of attendance 
for the absentee members was less than the frequency of attendance 
for non-members. If the newcomers moved their membership to a 
local church in their own community and lived there longer than 
three years, 75 per cent attended church regularly. If the member- 
ship was moved to a downtown church, not in the local community, 
the percentage dropped to 60. 
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In another study of newcomers’ and transfer of church member- 
ship, it was discovered that Protestants were more lax in assimilation 
of their people than Roman Catholics or Jews. The rate of transfer 
of Roman Catholics in the first year of new residence was twice that 
of Protestants. In all three groups there was ample evidence that 
people do not transfer their church membership readily. The per- 
centages of transfer for these major groups were Roman Catholic, 
42; Jewish, 30; and Protestant, 20. 

Within the Protestant group, Congregationalists had only 6.6 
per cent of its members to transfer. This performance was the lowest 
of that of all Protestant groups. The Baptists were the highest in 
point of transfer, but even they had only a 27.8 per cent transfer. 

The church has not been an important factor in the orientation of 
the newcomer to his community, but, on the contrary, receives into 
membership only after orientation and adjustment has been made. 
The newcomer ceases to be newcomer and belongs to the “accepted” 
before the church acts. 

The effect of changing mobility, creating new and eliminating old 
communities, is seen in the number of churches, rise and fall of 
church membership, frequency of attendance in church services, 
Sunday school enrollment, and in the establishment of new churches. 
There is no phase of church life not profoundly influenced by mo- 
bility of population as a factor in the changing community. 


*Newcomer: Status given to church members living less than one year at their 
place of residence. 




















A Report of the Relationships of the 
Church and Community 


Epcar A. Love 


s wE begin “A Report of the Relationships of the Church and 
Community” it is well to have clearly in mind the meaning of 
the terminology we are using. When we speak of the “church” we 
are thinking of it as an organization brought into being to keep alive 
and propagate the principles and ideals of the Christian religion as 
they were set forth by the Lord Jesus Christ. “Community” for this 
report means the people to be served within the natural or accepted 
boundary of the parish administered by a pastor. It is possible for 
ideas and ideals to be kept alive and made effective only through 
organization. The great danger involved, and one which has become 
a realization in all too many instances, is that the organization be- 
comes so complex that the ideas and ideals which brought it into 
being are lost in the elaborateness of the organization so that, after 
a while, the organization itself seems to be the important thing, 
rather than the ideas. Jesus thought of religion as having to do with: 
(1) Man’s right relationship to God — the vertical view; 
(2) Man’s right relationship to his fellowman — the horizontal 
view. 


The whole of his philosophy of religion is wrapped up in his 
summation of the Commandments — love toward God and love to- 
ward one’s fellowman. To him religion involved every area of 
man’s life. Nothing that affected the well-being of the individual 
was foreign to it: 

(1) A man’s physical health was involved — as indicated in his 

healing of broken and diseased bodies; 

(2) A man’s economic life was involved — as indicated in his 

declaration “The laborer is worthy of his hire”; 

(3) The moral life of the individual was inseparable from it — 

as indicated in his injunction to the woman “Go in peace and 
sin no more”’; 
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(4) A man’s political life was involved — as indicated in his 
pronouncement “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.” 

If the church, founded upon the principles and ideals of Jesus, is 
to perform its proper function it, too, must relate itself to every 
phase of community life affecting the life of the individual. It must 
so teach that every act of the individual accepting the tenets of the 
church will be brought under the control of the Christian ethic. If 
““F-ducation,” as expressed by one pedagogue, “is bringing of control 
into experience,” then “Christian education,” in the sense of induct- 
ing the individual into the Christian ideal, “is the bringing of every 
experience under the control of the Spirit of Christ.” 

That the church has woefully failed in carrying out its mission 
among men is indicated by many existing chaotic and confusing 
situations in our world. Its failure in our own country is as glaring 
as that to be found anywhere else. Nearly every contradiction of be- 
havior as over against expression of ideals is found among us: 

(1) We live in a land of plenty — and yet on every hand there 

is poverty; 

(2) We have attained great knowledge of health — and yet 
there is much disease; 

(3) We have constantly before us the highest ideals of morality 
— and yet there are unprecedented crime waves; more and 
more, however, the church is awakening to its responsibility 
in all these areas. 

In Economics, the Home Missions Conference of North America, 
representing twenty-five Protestant bodies, has its commissions 
on Migrant Workers and Share Croppers and Tenant Farmers, with 
subcommittees on Codperative Ministry to Migrants and Christian 
Service to Share Croppers and Tenant Farmers. In this same field, 
dealing with the economic life in rural areas, the Home Missions 
Conference, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and 
the International Council of Religious Education have commissions 
on Town and Country and Rural Mission Codperative Work. 

In Health, the Federal Council of Churches, representing thirty 
odd Protestant bodies, has its active and well-manned Commission 
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on Religion and Health. The Foreign Mission Conference, repre- 
senting twenty-three Protestant bodies, has an active Commission, 
called the Associated Mission Medical Office. 


In Juvenile Delinquency, the Federal Council of Churches has 
its commissions on Marriage and the Home and Family Life Educa- 
tion. The Foreign Missions Conference has its Commission to Study 
the Christian Home Around the World. 


It is not my intention to go into detail as to the work of these 
major church organizations in their several fields, but I do want to 
take just one example, the Commission of Religion and Health of 
the Federal Council. This commission is concerning itself very 
definitely with bringing the impact of religion to bear in the field of 
health — both physical and mental. Its official organ, Clinical Pas- 
toral Training, published in book form for study groups, is designed 
specifically to help pastors in their approach to returning service 
personnel. There are also available pamphlets from this commis- 
sion, one of which, Counselling Viewpoints, by Karl R. Rogers, is 
of particular significance. 

This Commission on Religion and Health concerns itself with 
child guidance clinics, more and better hospitals for children, habit 
clinics, which are essential because of our artificial civilization, more 
effective legislation for the mentally ill, studies in personality devel- 


opment, larger and better equipped day centers, and the extension 
of medical care. 


SpeciFic CHuRCH Projects 


We turn now to the local church. The church can serve its com- 
munity only as it knows that community with all of its various activi- 
ties and situations. In order to do this and properly relate the church 
to all of its community responsibilities, the pastor should attend to 
the following details: (1) He should make a complete survey of 
that area constituting his parish responsibility. Such a procedure will 
enable him to determine the area’s population and the several ele- 
ments that go to make up that population, including those who own 
and run industries and businesses and those who labor; to know the 
racial elements of the population and their tension spots, if there 
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are any; to know the economic conditions; to know the housing 
situation; to know the recreational facilities available; to know the 
health conditions and hospital facilities; to discover the crime and 
delinquency rate; to discover all agencies at work for the betterment 
of the community; to discover all harmful agencies at work in the 
community. (2) He should be ready to take the next step, which is 
to build his program of activities to meet his responsibility in each 
of the areas enumerated above. (3) He should seek to find the 
proper personnel to work this program. Some of these may be paid 
workers, others volunteer workers. 

In a rural area, deep in the heart of Texas, a young minister, 
The Reverend S. A. Keesee, serves a town and rural community — 
Mart and Silver Springs. After attending a School for Town and 
Rural Pastors, he was inspired to go back to his community and do 
something for the dispossessed. He was well acquainted with the 
communities situated in McClellan County — twelve miles from 
Waco. They represented a decreasing number of farm owners and 
tenants. White farm owners decreased during the period 1935-1940 
by 5.4 per cent; Colored farm owners by 13.5 per cent. White 
tenants decreased during the same five years by 24.6 per cent, while 
Colored tenants decreased by 49.4 per cent. Many of those who did 
not leave the country became day laborers. Under this condition the 
survival of the churches became a question. Mr. Keesee determined 
to do something about it. He planned and developed an ownership 
group at each church. There are about 500 families in his parish. 
When he started his program 98 per cent of his member families 
did not own their homes. They had very little property of any kind 
and no surplus income. Mr. Keesee initiated his program by urging 
his people to save some money by raising all their own food. He also 
appointed a committee to consider the possibility of acquiring owner- 
ship of small farms. Six families composed the first purchase group, 
purchasing coéperatively. 

In 1942 that committee found 85 acres that could be bought for 
$1600. All the land could be farmed. After three years more than 
one-half of the mortgage was paid off. The land was divided into 
plots of from 5 to 20 acres and sold to families at about $20 per 
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acre. Two houses have been built and other families are saving 
money and expect to build this year. Most of the work in building 
has been done by the families under the direction of the minister. 
Fortunately, this minister had manual training in high school and 
learned much of carpentry and cement mixing. 

One farmer is farming full time. This farmer was working three 
years ago at fifty cents a day. Last year it is estimated that he had 
an income of $925 from his crops and livestock. He has since in- 
creased his physical equipment and livestock and has engaged in 
profitable poultry and other farm activities. The codperators are 
now planning to buy a tractor and studying the possibilities of form- 
ing a Buying Club. 

The second church is located in the small town of Mart. After a 
study of the problem of home ownership here, a Buying Club was 
formed. Five lots (50 x 150) were bought in one place and four in 
another at about $100 per lot, payable at $10 per month. Lights 
and water have been installed. Three houses valued at $1,000 to 
$1500 have been built. The building is being done by the people 
themselves, led by the pastor. One man last year banked $125 of his 
$150 share crop and hopes to have enough to build a three-room 
house by fall. 

In 1941 three families in the town church at Mart owned their 
own homes. Now, out of thirteen families, all except three families 
own their own homes or plan to build. Meanwhile church support 
to missionary enterprises has increased 200 per cent and the pastor’s 
salary has increased 150 per cent. 


St. Mary’s County Larcer Parisu 


St. Mary’s County, fifty miles from the Nation’s Capital, is a 
rural county with only two incorporated towns — one with 212 
people and the other with 85. Catholics form more than 75 per cent 
of the community. Methodism has been the chief Protestant respon- 
sibility with seven small churches scattered over the county, all in 
varying conditions of disrepair. There was no resident Methodist 
minister in the county. Illiteracy in 1940 among Negroes was 23 
per cent. Health conditions were poor. Homes were ill kept. There 
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were few home and farm owners. The people were generally 
dispirited. 

This whole county was constituted into a single parish by the 
Methodist church in 1942. A well prepared, highly trained, and 
consecrated young minister was appointed pastor-supervisor and 
charged with the responsibility of redeeming the county from its 
illiteracy, disease, poverty, and lack of self-respect. Two assistant 
pastors were assigned to the county to help with the preaching end 
of the ministry and two local preachers, one the supervisor of Negro 
Schools and the other a high school teacher, volunteered to help 
with Christian education. 


The pastor-supervisor, The Reverend Richard H. Johnson, went 
to his task with enthusiasm and skill. After three years, the following 
is reported from the county: a new seven-room parsonage has been 
built and equipped with all modern conveniences; all seven churches 
have been repaired, renovated, and landscaped; each church is well 
organized with active church schools, young peoples’ organizations 


and other church activities; benevolent giving has increased by 400 
per cent; ministerial support has increased by 225 per cent and the 
sembetship in all of the churches has increased by 30 per cent. 

Codperation has been secured from the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the county agent, the home demonstration agent, the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of Maryland, and the Health 
Department. The health clinics, held weekly in two churches, are 
especially beneficial as medical service is scarce in the county. 

Four farms of fifty or more acres have been purchased. Two 
tractors have been bought codperatively. Twenty-two homes have 
been renovated. A new high school has been erected. Eight young 
people have entered college. Before 1940 there were only two col- 
lege graduates living in the county. A new self-respect has been 
born in the people and in general a new spirit has possessed them. 

The work of Mr. Keesee and Mr. Johnson contribute several 
valuable lessons to the national program of better rural living. They 
show: (1) that rural communities with alert, far visioned, well 
trained and conscientious ministers will respond to a program for 
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the improvement of rural life, whether it be economic, social, or 
spiritual; (2) that economic security guarantees a stable community 
and a progressive church; (3) that where the vision of the people 
is lifted, better health conditions, better homes and better schools 
will follow; and that the resident resources, when properly tapped, 
are usually sufficient for local community needs and for its advance- 
ment. 


A Report or A CHURCH IN A CoNGESTED City AREA 


Peoples’ Methodist Church, New Orleans, Louisiana, is situated 
in the midst of one of the city’s most congested areas. Slums, with 
all their attendant evils, are all about it. Most of its members live 
out of the neighborhood of the church. 

Twenty years ago a conscientious pastor with the sense of com- 
munity responsibility saw the need for a service directed to the 
community and the Peoples’ Community Center, housed next to 
the church, was opened. After a varied experience, it stands today as 
one of the outstanding service projects in the city or, in fact, in the 
whole South. For the last nine years The Reverend George W. 
Carter and his wife have directed its activities. For five years it has 
received substantial aid from the Community Chest. Its activities are 
varied. There is a day nursery with an average daily attendance last 
year of 46 children of poor families and working mothers. Special 
attention is given to health habits. There is also a kindergarten. This 
is a unique service as there is no kindergarten provision in the public 
school system for Negroes. Eighty-five children are enrolled, with 
as many more turned away for lack of adequate facilities. Further, 
medical clinics are held daily. Dental clinics are held once a week. 
Other activities include a welfare bureau, with a case worker and a 
registered nurse, adult education classes, boys’ and girls’ clubs, in- 
cluding Girl Reserves and Boy Scouts, directed recreation, summer 
camps, and an employment bureau. 

One cannot adequately appraise the work being done for the com- 
munity by this institution. To the expectant mother in the home, 
forsaken and despondent, to the aged person, uncertain and bewil- 
dered, service is rendered. Says Mrs. Carter, “One of the fine 
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features of our work is helping people find themselves and find a 
way to solve their problems.” 

Grace Methodist Church, Denver, Colorado, is in a downtown 
section in the midst of a polyglot and congested population. The 
community was poverty-stricken and depressed, as was the church. 
There was little vitality in any of the traditional activities of the 
church. The pastor, The Reverend Edgar Wahlberg, after six 
months of failure through tried methods, decided, according to his 
own words, “to let the people of the community use the church any 
way they wanted to.” Soon the church and community building were 
the center of an amazing influx of activities and interests, ranging 
all the way from a hill-billy band to the storing of sauerkraut under 
the church platform. The people formed a self-help codperative, 
which was later incorporated as the Grace Church Codperative Re- 
lief Association. 

Problem meetings were instituted with open discussions, to which 
thousands of people came, so that the church became an important 
factor in all united front activities on human disturbances. Into the 
church came Technocrats, Utopians, Townsendites, Communists, 
Socialists, and all other groups present in Denver, whose coming 
provided a new setting for the message of Christ, “which has become 
very real to those who have experienced the program of Christianity 
in definite human relations.” Says the pastor again, “The only way 
to help harassed humans is to balance their overwrought emotions 
with hard facts.” 

Grace Church has related itself to the sensitive needs of its com- 
munity. It has a nursery school caring for 36 children; a mothers’ 
clinic with counselling on birth control, carrying a staff of two doc- 
tors, a full time nurse, and case worker. There are educational classes 
covering 18 subjects, ranging from Citizenship to Personality Devel- 
opment; varied organizations among girls, boys, and other young 
people. What had been one of the toughest gangs in the city has 
repeatedly won the Inter-Religious Tournament. 

The most significant thing in this whole picture is that this church 
has very successfully related the gospel of Jesus to the total life of 
its community without regard to race, color, creed, or social position. 
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Among its officers are Negroes, Japanese, and Americans of many 
European backgrounds. 

With the practical application of its teaching, this church has be- 
come a living organism in its community and out of its experience 
has developed the following philosophy: 

(1) The Kingdom of God is the religious name used to denote a 
complex of human relationships established for the purpose of 
affording to every individual the fullest possible personal develop- 
ment. 

(2) The mission of the church is to help promote the establish- 
ment of these Kingdom relationships. 

(3) To establish Kingdom relationships it is necessary to know 
and use the scientific skills being developed in the field of social 
work. These skills are directed not merely to alleviating the eco- 
nomic ills of individuals, but to improving human relationships in 
all areas of life. 

(4) The teachings of Jesus furnish a supporting philosophy for 
the exercise of the techniques and skills of professional social work. 

(5) The economic maladjustment of society is fundamentally 
maladjustment among and in human beings. This thought is ex- 
pressed by Jesus in his statement “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

(6) The challenge to the church of our time lies in the field of 
adjustment in man himself to his fellows and to the universe. Its 
task is to inject the authority and the idealism of the Christian ethic 
into these relationships. 

With all the varied activities to which it should lend itself, the 
church cannot continue effective unless the power-house is kept at 
full blast. This is, of course, the altar from which men hear the 
story of redemptive love, the center of fellowship with Jesus, and 
source of the sustaining power of the Holy Spirit. 

If our civilization is to be saved, we must re-think and re-state 
the needs of men and apply the power of the gospel of Jesus. To do 
this the church will need to know perhaps not less about God, but 
certainly more about men and their needs. 


The Relation of the Church 
to the 
Rural Community 


Harry V. RicHARDSON 


MERICAN Protestantism has been characterized by a peculiar 
phenomenon. It is the open disdain with which the Protestant 
body views the rural part of itself. This disparaging attitude, char- 
acteristic of both the White and Colored segments of the church, is 
difficult to explain, especially when it is remembered that nearly 
one-half of all Christians are country people, and that it is the coun- 
try half which is strongest in faith and loyalty and which provides 
replenishment for the steadily dwindling urban half. 

It should be said, however, that at the present time this attitude 
is changing. The fact that the rural church becomes a subject for 
consideration at a convocation in a distinguished theological semi- 
nary is evidence in itself of an awakening interest. We no longer 
feel that the rural church is something to “work up from.” We are 
coming to see that it is something to work down to, or better, some- 
thing to work out with. 


THe Rurat Cuurcn Amonc NEGROES 


In its major development and until very recent years the Negro 
church was predominantly a rural church. Christianity among Ne- 
groes in America had its widest growth ameng the masses on south- 
ern plantations. It was on these plantations that most Negroes were 
found. It was on these plantations that most Negroes were converted 
to the Christian church and looked to it for whatever solace or serv- 
ice it had to offer a slave. It was on these plantations that most 
Negroes sought as slaves to worship God or that black freemen 
could worship him. Thus, through most of its history, the Negro 
church was mainly a rural church or, more properly, the church of a 
rural people. 

At the present time, however, a little less than half of Negro 
Christians are rural. According to the latest United States Census of 
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Religious Bodies, 1936, out of 5,660,618 Negro church members, 
2,701,988, or 47.7 per cent, are rural. But in the number of churches, 
the rural proportion is much higher. Out of 38,303 churches, 24,775 
are rural — about 65 per cent. 

Although there has been a steady decline in the size of the rural 
membership, at the present time about one-half of the members and 
two-thirds of the churches are rural. Obviously, the life and work of 
the Negro church cannot be considered apart from the rural ele- 
ment. 


Tue CHURCH AND THE RuraLt COMMUNITY: THE PRESENT SCENE 


1. The South 


In general, the community in which the rural Negro church lives 
and moves and seeks to serve is in the South, for practically all 
rural churches among Negroes are located in this section. As far as 
Negroes and the Negro church are concerned, the South is a land of 
problems. In the South the average value of farms owned by Ne- 
groes is less than that for Whites. About 73 per cent of all Negroes 
engaged in agriculture are landless tenants, that is, people who do 
not own the land that they work. Moreover, the lot of the Negro 
tenant is worse than that of the White tenant; the Negro’s income 
from farm and non-farm labor is less than that of Whites; com- 
munity services such as transportation, schooling, recreation, and 
hospitalization, are poorer than the same services available to 
Whites; expenditures of Negro farm families for food, clothing, 
medical care and other necessities are less than those for Whites. In 
short, all the elements listed here are low for Whites in the South, 
but for the Negro they are lower still. This means that the level on 
which the average Negro lives in the rural South is perhaps the 
lowest in the nation. 

Then added to all this is the ever-present “race problem,” that 
terrible tangle of fears and hatreds, repressions and discriminations, 
open mistreatment on the one hand and weak though earnest good 
will on the other — the problem that is always present to make 
honest thought difficult and direct action dangerous. 

Today an additional factor has entered — the factor of swift and 
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severe change. The mechanization of cotton growing in all its 
phases — planting, cultivating, and picking; the change from cotton 
. to cattle raising in many areas; the coming of large commercialized 
farms — all these are upsetting traditional modes of life, rendering 
large numbers homeless, jobless, uncertain, and depressed. This is 
the tangled thicket in which the rural Negro church lives and moves 
and seeks to clear ground for the coming Kingdom of God. It must 
be kept clearly in mind for any honest appraisal of the church’s life 
and work. 

What then is the relation of the rural church to this community? 
How effectively is it serving and changing the environment in which 
it labors? Answers to these questions can best be obtained by con- 
sidering separately several aspects of church life and work. 


2. The Church as a Shrine: the Physical Church’ 

Perhaps the primal function of the church in the community is 
serving as a community shrine, that is, first, as a center of worship, 
secondly, as an aesthetic expression of the religious consciousness of 
the community, and thirdly, as a center of constructive community 
activities. It was in the light of these three functions that churches 
were judged for their physical adequacy. 

Out of 130 churches studied, three were brick — about 2 per 
cent. The others for the most part were simple wood structures, 
poorly built, poorly heated, poorly lighted, often rough and drafty, 
erected apparently with a view to providing a place for an occasional 
meeting rather than providing an inspiring community shrine. 
Nearly all were built according to the common plan of a door at one 
end, a rostrum at the other, with benches for the meeting in between. 
There was a great absence of comfort facilities such as a supply of 
fresh drinking water, or outdoor benches, or play facilities for chil- 
dren. Few had flowers or shrubbery of any kind. About half had 
one toilet for both sexes, one-fourth had one toilet for each sex, and 
one-fourth had no toilets at all. Yet the country Christian needs 

1The following statements are based upon an intensive study by the author of 
four southern counties and upon the accumulated experience of his fourteen years’ 


work in rural areas. These facts will soon appear in book form (Dark Glory, New 
York: Friendship Press, 1947). 
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comfort facilities-quite as much as the urban; in fact, he needs them 
more, since he travels long distances to his church and often spends 
the whole day there. 

It was good to note, however, that most church buildings had 
been recently painted, which seems to indicate a growth in the ap- 
preciation of beauty as an element in true worship. But in general 
the country church is still far below standard as a temple of God or 
as a “high place” in community life. 

3. Membership and Finance 

It is generally felt that country people are universally and deeply 
religious and that most if not all are members of churches. This, 
however, is not the case. Church membership in the country varies 
widely, and it seems to be directly influenced by social and economic 
conditions. In one county in Virginia, for example, 89 per cent of 
the Negro population were church members. This was a county in 
which land ownership and the general level of living were high. On 
the other hand, in a county in Arkansas in which 90 per cent of the 
Negroes were tenants and cotton hands, only 10 per cent of the 
Negroes were members of a church. This appears to indicate that 
where life is highest church membership is highest; where life is low 
church membership is also low. But what is more disturbing is the 
question as to whether it indicates that the church follows good con- 
ditions instead of making conditions better where they are bad. 

In addition, rural membership is unstable. Tenants are highly 
mobile. They move about constantly from farm to farm in search 
of advantages they seldom find. Thus they change churches often, 
and since rural churches keep poor membership records and have 
little follow-up of members who move, it means that tenants are 
often unchurched. It also means that a large church today may be a 
small one tomorrow, at least in membership. The war with its heavy 
migration of farm people to war work centers has greatly accentuated 
the element of instability. 

It should be said here, however, that a number of rural churches 
in Virginia keep excellent record of absent members through “alumni 
clubs,” which are much like those of a college. This effective 
method was not found elsewhere than in this state. 
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Records of money in rural churches are little better than records 
of members. Funds are raised and spent and little permanent record 
is made of the transactions. Funds are raised according to the plan 
of dividing the congregation into groups with a leader over each 
group who collects the “dues” from each member and makes a 
report at the next service. This is a great improvement over the old 
method of prolonged begging at services, special rallies, and other 
extra efforts. Yet in few cases are advanced methods employed, such 
as the Lord Acre Plan, the church farm, the every member can- 
vass, or a budget system. 

Not only was record keeping of funds poor, but deeds to church 
property were often missing and written contracts for ministerial 
services were seldom seen. Thus it was often impossible to tell at 
the end of a year how much money had been raised, how it had been 
spent, and whether or not the church has title to the land on which 
it stands. 


4. Adult Program 


The rural church is often the only center of adult activity in a 
country community. At the present time the church has almost an 
exclusive chance to render vital services in many areas of life. But 
here again the church is not meeting an opportunity. 

To be sure in most rural churches the customary adult organiza- 
tions are to be found, such as boards of deacons, trustees, stewards, 
stewardesses, clubs for raising funds, that is, groups dealing with 
the maintenance of the church. But with few exceptions there was a 
total lack of group activities aiming to improve the life of the church 
community. In 130 cases, with 3 exceptions, there were no mothers’ 
clubs, no men’s clubs, no father-son clubs, no study clubs, no civic 
clubs, no community forums, no lending libraries, in short, no activ- 
ities whose purpose was to make the more abundant life a fact as 
well as a thought. This lack in some cases was tragic. For example, 
in the Mississippi delta, where the birth rate is highest, but where 
infant mortality is also highest, not a single church had a mothers’ 
club, that is, an organization whose purpose would be to instruct 
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mothers in pre-natal and post-natal care. Here is an opportunity for 
service which the church is missing altogether. 


5. Young People’s Program 


Service to the young is most important, for the church of tomor- 
row is dependent upon it. Yet religious education in rural areas is 
the saddest spectacle in the whole scene. Adults though willing to 
teach are poorly prepared. Most teachers are uneducated and they 
are completely untrained in good religious education methods. 
When questioned, the pastors of 80 rural churches said that their 
teachers were not prepared and that the young people were not 
getting the fundamentals of the Christian religion. When it is 
remembered that the pastors themselves are largely untrained, this 
makes the matter all the worse. 


The session of a two-grade Sunday School here described is fairly 
typical. There were twenty-one scholars present, including four 
adults who preferred to remain in the “children’s” group. The 
youngsters ranged in age from a boy of four to a boy of sixteen and 
a girl of seventeen, both in high school. The group was taught by 
two elderly persons, the teacher and the “leader.” Quarterly leaf- 
lets published by the denomination were used. It was said that each 
child had been given a leaflet at the beginning of the quarter, but 
since most of the pupils had left their leaflets at home, there were 
but four on hand and these were passed from person to person as 
each had occasion to read aloud. The method of teaching was simple. 
The teacher would call upon an older child or an adult to read the 
“golden text,” the “memory verse,” or a paragraph from the lesson. 
In general the reading was poor and the pronunciation of biblical] 
terms was embarrassing. At the end of each reading, the teacher 
would ask what was the meaning of something that had been read. 
The adults, either because they did not know, or perhaps to give the 
youngsters a chance, remained silent. The children invariably said 
they did not know or just negatively shook their heads when the 
instructor looked in their direction. Getting no response from the 
class, the teacher would then turn and ask the leader for the an- 
swer. He, with good faith but little knowledge, was always ready to 
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explain elaborately. In answer to the question “Who were the Gen- 
tiles?” he replied that they were White people, and to “Who were 
the Pharisees?” he answered: “They are anybody that’s mean and 
don’t love the Lord.” 

The literature sent out by publishing houses of most Negro de- 
nominations does not help. The leaflets are printed in small, closely- 
packed type, there are few pictures, and applications of the lessons 
are on the adult level. There was almost no relation between the 
lesson material and the life of the rural child. 

There is a dearth of young people’s organizations. Only about 
one church out of 105 had a Boy Scout troop; four had 4-H clubs; 
over half had B. Y. P. U. or Methodist Youth Societies, but these 
were routine organizations with little community outreach. 

Only two of the 105 churches had adequate programs for their 
young people, that is, activities that would make for a normal inter- 
est in church work and effective growth in the Christian life. 

6. The Church and Social Problems 

Coming more directly to the relation of the church to the social 
and economic problems of the community, we find the record here 
no more impressive than elsewhere. 

Out of 130 churches studied, in only one case had the pastor made 
a reliable community survey. And this is the sine qua non of effective 
social service. In two other cases pastors had made something of a 
survey, but they were not detailed or accurate, nor were they very 
reliable. All three of the cases were in Virginia and all three pastors 
were educated men. In 127 cases, when the pastors spoke of the 
social and economic life of their people, they were relying upon 
general impressions. 

Most of the 127 pastors were aware that the housing of their 
members was poor. Only one had done anything to correct it. This 
man found that preaching was ineffective. He, therefore, led his 
members to assist in building a parsonage. The experience was help- 
ful. Today nearly every house in his parish has been improved. 

In economic affairs, such as getting loans, marketing crops, and 
above all settling accounts at harvest time, the ministers played little 
if any. part. Many said this is not.their field or that their business is 
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to preach the gospel. And yet the life of their people is the minis- 
ters’ field. For example, a dishonest settlement is a moral matter; 
it is also personal — a personal relationship between a landlord and 
his tenant. More than any other individual in the community the 
pastor could serve as an agent of good will, representing his people 
in these difficult personal situations. And there are some pastors who 
serve with remarkable results in these areas. Most, however, ignore 
the problem altogether. 

There is little leadership in codperative activity. There were, for 
instance, two cases in which farmers of small means had pooled their 
funds and bought land which they were farming codperatively, 
but no minister had had any part as advisor or helper in any way. 
In another case one remarkable man had induced two burial societies 
to pool their funds and buy land which they were re-selling to 
members on manageable terms. It was a remarkable attempt at 
codperative rehabilitation. I asked the leader if his pastor helped 
him. He not only replied negatively but he added, “I wish the 
bishop would send us pastors who would help us and not fight us.” 

Another field in which the rural pastor could serve most effective- 
ly is in family counselling, especially with a view to improving the 
family’s social and economic status. While a few pastors had done 
this well, most had not done it at all. As a rule they were not on the 
scene long enough; but also there was a lack of interest in intimate 
personal guidance. 

In the most vital matter of race relations there was little activity 
by either the Colored or White Christian groups in rural communi- 
ties. Whites made financial contributions to Colored church rallies 
and a few Whites would attend Colored services for special events; 
but other than this there was little if any Christian codperation 
among laymen. But among White and Colored ministers the picture 
is no brighter. Many White ministers who had pastored in com- 
munities for years had never met the Colored pastors and did not 
know their names. The same was true of the Colored pastors. Most 
Negro ministers felt that in times of race friction White pastors are 
indifferent and inactive; they certainly are ineffective. It was found, 
however, that in time of race trouble the Negro pastor is no more 
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active or effective than the White pastor. The result is that rural 
folk get little leadership from their pastors in the difficult area of 
racial interaction. 


7. Miémisterial Adequacy 


So far the discussion of the relation of the church to the rural 
community has been a listing of “significant lacks” — things the 
church does not have or things the church does not do. Many of 
these lacks could be met by an adequately trained and sufficiently 
devoted ministry. How adequate, then, is the present day rural 
ministry to the needs of the people and the church? 


First of all, the rural ministry is plagued by absenteeism. Two 
Sundays a month is the average number of services in the rural 
church. Many have one service; a few have four. Two Sundays a 
month is but twenty-four services a year. This is hardly sufficient 
for effective inspiration and instruction. It would be a remarkable 
pastor indeed who could deeply affect the lives of a people to whom 
he speaks only two days out of thirty or twenty-four out of three 
hundred sixty-five. 


The reasons for the absentee pastorate are many: pastors have 
several churches to increase their income; the people do not demand 
more of the pastor’s time; many pastors prefer to live away from 
their parishes. The small number of service Sundays is not compen- 
sated by pastoral visiting. Most rural pastors do little visiting in 
their parishes and many say they visit only “on call,” that is, when 
they are specifically called to their parishes for sickness, death, or 
some emergency. In 105 church communities, the pastors visit an 
average of four and one-fourth days a month, and this includes the 
meeting Sundays. Think what this absence of pastoral counselling 
means to lower class families who need guidance most of all. 

In education, the ministry is quite as inadequate. Of 80 rural pas- 
tors interviewed, 3 were seminary graduates, 3 had taken or were 
taking some seminary work, 4 were college graduates, and the re- 
maining 70 had high school education or less; 49 had eighth grade 
schooling or less. This means that only 6 men out of 80 had any 
seminary or professional training for their work. Such a record is 
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unthinkable in medicine, in dentistry, in law, or in hundreds of other 
fields. 

But even of those who were trained, not one had taken a course in 
rural sociology, rural economics, rural psychology, or in agricultural 
skills and problems, And up to last year, no Negro seminary had 
such courses to give them. 


Few rural pastors have any knowledge of rehabilitation techniques 
such as codperative ventures which are effective in putting poor 
people on their feet. Few ministers have a wide conception of their 
role in the community. Many say that it is their purpose to help the 
people, but think of this generally as limited to preaching. One man 
who had been having a hard time in a difficult pastorate said that 
he conceived his role to be: “To get out from down here just as 
fast as I can.” 


It should be said, however, that 68 per cent of all pastors inter- 
viewed said they are in the rural field by choice, and almost as many 
said they plan to continue in it. 

As surprising as it may be, most rural pastors are well paid. 
Average incomes range between six and twelve hundred dollars per 
year for fewer than a hundred days of work per year in most 
cases. In actual income the average rural pastor is much better paid 
than the average rural school teacher, and on the bas. of time put 
in, the average rural pastor is not only well paid; he is handsomely 
overpaid! 


8. Ministerial Influence 


It is generally assumed that the minister is the most influential 
person in the rural community. In our study an attempt was made to 
determine the nature and actual extent of this influence. Sixty lay- 
men in several communities were asked if they consulted their pas- 
tors about work, farm methods, securing farm loans, marketing, 
about family problems, child care, legal troubles, or about problems 
growing out of race friction. In all cases, with the exception of family 
problems, the answers were negative. Thus in some of the most 
essential aspects of life, rural laymen do not consult their pastors, 
which means that pastors have little influence in practical affairs. The 
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pastors are very influential, however, in confirming the prejudices of 
their people for or against an issue, particularly if it is something 
new and the people have fears about it. Thus it is the universal tes- 
timony of extension agents and other rural workers that the pastor 
is influential in this way, and that his good will is essential to a suc- 
cessful program in a community. 


Tue Betrer Day 

The picture of the rural church revealed by this running glimpse 
is not a bright one. Today the rural church is not prepared in plant, 
program, or leadership to serve its community adequately or to 
master the problems that beset both people and the church itself. 
Yet it would be incomplete and unfair to close this discussion with- 
out mentioning first, the tremendous potentialities of the rural 
church and, second, the signs of the better day. 

We know that the rural church can achieve enormous betterment 
in rural living because some churches — a few churches — have 
done it. In each case the church has functioned under the leadership 
of an equipped, devoted pastor. There is no better example than that 
of a young man who twenty-five years ago turned down the offer 
of a lucrative city pastorate to work in a rural southern town. When 
he went into the community, few Negroes owned land, income was 
low, schools were in disrepair, morals and church life were at a low 
level. Today in his county Negro land ownership is 78.8 per cent, 
there is an excellent brick school, there is a bus system for Colored 
children, homes are comfortable, income is high — especially the in- 
come from tomatoes and cucumbers as supplementary crops — 
church membership is high (89 per cent), and the moral and social 
life of the community is excellent. This did not happen automatical- 
ly. It was the deliberate work of an informed, consecrated young 
pastor who set himself wholeheartedly to make a more abundant 
life for his folk. He and others like him stand as promise of what 
may yet be. 

The great needs in rural church life are trained pastors and resi- 
dent pastors. Given effective pastoral leaders, the church will readily 
become a transforming power in rural life. Fortunately, beginnings 
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in this direction are already apparent. Under the sponsorship of the 
Home Missions Council and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, a program is 
being set up both for developing ministers in service and for train- 
ing theological students for rural churches. In the past year ten rural 
church departments have been established in ten Negro seminaries. 
Eight well trained young people are now at work in southern 
states as religious extension workers, devoting their whole time to 
helping pastors and people establish a greater rural church. Other 
workers will be added as rapidly as they can be trained. The pro- 
gram is not an independent activity. It works with and through the 
national church bodies. 

There is also today an awakened interest on the part of leading 
denominations. It is now clearly seen that a wholesome rural ele- 
ment is as essential to Negro welfare as to that of any other group. 
The church more than any other agency can help to make rural life 
wholesome. With active interest and full codperation, ways will yet 
be found to master every difficulty and to make the church what it 
ought to be — the means of bringing to reality the Kingdom for 
which we pray. 











The Church in Relation to Other 
Community Organizations 


ALEXANDER J. ALLEN 


HE NATURE and extent of the church’s relation to other com- 

munity organizations is determined by its conception of its role 
in society. That church whose definition of religion is confined to 
worship behind cloistered walls has few contacts with outside groups 
and even fewer established relations. That church which is actively 
engaged in the promotion of Christian brotherhood in all areas of 
community life will have many such relations. 

Historically, the church has been the most important single com- 
munity organization in our Western civilization. In many commu- 
nities it was the only organization. It fed the hungry, cared for the 
sick, distributed relief, provided education, and generally filled the 
community’s unmet needs. 

As society became more complex, however, and especially since 
the development of highly industrialized urban communities, the 
church found it impossible to continue to be all things to all men 
and began to look to other specialized agencies such as the school, 
the clinic, and the social service organizations. This has had certain 
advantages. The way was opened, as needs multiplied, for the pub- 
lic treasury to assume financial responsibility for these services in a 
way which would have been impossible had they remained under 
denominationally divided religious sponsorship. Also, as education- 
al and social welfare services have grown there has been an in- 
creasing opportunity for professional specialization and the devel- 
opment of skills which otherwise would have been difficult. 

There are apparent, however, certain disadvantages to this divi- 
sion of function. Chief among these is the encouragement it gives 
to that interpretation of religion which would draw a sharp and 
completely exclusive line between “the church and the world” or 
“things clerical and things secular.” There has always been this 
monastic impulse to withdraw from worldly problems but it has 
usually been counterbalanced and corrected by the prophetic spirit of 
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men like Amos, Hosea, and Micah, who reaffirmed man’s obliga- 
tion to God in terms of concern for social problems and service to 
his fellowman. 


Such a re-emphasis is continually needed in the modern church if 
problems of employment, housing, veterans, race relations, and 
health and welfare services are not to be completely abandoned to 
such secular agencies as the CIO, the Council of Social Agencies, 
the NAACP, and the Urban League. The Negro church especially 
needs such a re-emphasis because its constituency comes from a mi- 
nority group which suffers special handicaps and has unusual needs in 
each of these areas. 

But this is not to suggest that the church must again assume the 
functional operation of health and welfare services or of agencies 
which are duplications of existing organizations, but rather to say 
that with problems as fundamental and comprehensive as those 
which currently beset us, it is mandatory that the total strength of the 
community, and especially that part which is represented by organ- 
ized religion, be concerned and involved in various efforts at neces- 
sary social adjustment. 

The concern of this paper will be the discussion in outline fashion 
of five of the most serious problem areas confronting the average 
American community, with particular reference to the organizations 
operating therein whose efforts, in so far as they are concerned with 
the alleviation of human suffering and the elimination of discrimi- 
natory inequities, need and deserve the full participation of or- 
ganized religion. These community problems are employment, 
housing, veterans’ problems, health and welfare services, and race 
relations generally. 

There are various means by which the socially conscious church 
can express itself in these regions. Four suggest themselves imme- 
diately. First, there is the activity of individual members. The 
second means is the Public Affairs Committee or Social Action Com- 
mittee in the local church itself. It may tie in with other groups by 
an interchange of delegates and some joint planning of program. 
Third, there is the Social Relations or Social Action Program of the 
local Council of Churches which, in the larger cities at least, is 
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equipped wtih full-time professional staff. The Council program 
may frequently enjoy a direct relationship to the social action com- 
mittee in the local church in addition to its contact with the minister. 
There is, finally, the national social action program of the various 
denominations. National brochure and program suggestions are 
made available. A national secretary may be called upon for local 
consultation from time to time. 


But whether the church operates through its individual members, 
through its own social action committee, a local Council program, 
or its denominational structure, it will have to begin by acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of its community. 


Fact-FInDING 


The church, its minister, and its members, in order to act effec- 
tively, must begin with a period of fact-finding and orientation. 
Such fact-finding may be done through the medium of already exist- 
ing organizations which have such information available. For ex- 
ample, there are the Council of Social Agencies on health and wel- 
fare services, the Urban League on race relations, the local housing 
council on housing, the Veterans Administration on veterans’ prob- 
lems, or labor unions and employers’ associations on employment. 
But where such sources are unavailable original research may be 
necessary. 

Joanna Colcord of the Russell Sage Foundation in her book Your 
Community has listed the questions which have to be asked and 
answered before realistic work for civic betterment can be done. 
Some of them are as follows: 

What is your city’s population, its history, its political organiza- 
tion, the personnel and powers of its administrators, its income 
and expenditures? 

What are your city’s industries, where are they, on what other 
industries do they depend? 

What provisions are made for the handling of crime, both juve- 
nile and adult? 

Where and under what conditions are its workers employed? 

What is the extent of unemployment? What differentials exist 
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between male and female workers, between white and colored 
workers? 

How efficient is the United States Employment Service? Does 
it practise racial segregation or discrimination in handling job 
orders? 

What is the condition of your community’s housing, the extent 
of overcrowding, the extent of blight? 

How far has private housing gone and how far will it go to meet 
the need of middle and low income families of all racial 
groups? 

How far has public housing gone in meeting the needs of families 
unable to pay an economic rent? What are its plans for the 
immediate future? 

Do minority groups suffer from abnormal limitations in land use? 
If so, what plan is proposed to make new areas available to 
them? 

What is the state of community health, the birth and death rates, 
the morbidity and mortality rates on major causes of death? 
How adequate are the health and medical care services? Are hos- 
pital and clinic facilities available to all segments of the popu- 
lation alike? What is the health program of the public schools; 
do such national organizations as the Tuberculosis Association 
and the Social Hygiene Association have local chapters? How 
adequate are the facilities for the care and rehabilitation of the 

mentally and physically handicapped? 

What are the special needs of the local educational system? What 
is the program of the public school association if such an or- 
ganization exists? How adequate are such special educational 
programs as the evening schools, vocational education courses 
and pre-school and day care facilities? 


When these and similar questions have been answered, it is pos- 
sible to plan a program. What form this program will take will 
depend upon the characteristics of each individual community. 
There are, however, certain observations which can be made about 
the nature of the problems present in each of the areas under dis- 
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cussion and the characteristics of the community organizations seek- 
ing their solution. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Authorities as widely divergent in their political philosophy as 
Karl Marx, on one hand, and Yale University’s conservative Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, on the other, agree that the wealth getting 
and wealth using activities of man are of more importance in deter- 
mining cultural patterns than any of his other endeavors. This 1s 
just another way of saying that a job and a steady income make all 
the difference in the world. A man earning $90 a week as a union 
carpenter has no health problems he cannot handle himself, is 
able to educate his children, is not criminally inclined, and, other 
things being equal, assumes his share of general civic responsibility. 
On the other hand, people who are economically insecure, who de- 
pend upon marginal or sub-standard employment, contribute dis- 
proportionately to any city’s health, housing, recreational, and edu- 
cational problems. 

The church may say, and rightly so, that a full stomach is no 
guarantee of spiritual soundness, but on the other hand it is most 
difficult to convince a man of the love of God in a society which per- 
mits starvation in the midst of plenty. 

It is important that the church be concerned about the need for 
an adequate job for every citizen willing and able to work. This 
means interest in the debates on full employment legislation and the 
various alternative proposals being made to achieve this end. 

It is especially important that the church be concerned about the 
need for an adequate job for every citizen willing and able to work. 
This means interest in the debates on full employment legislation 
and the various alternative proposals being made to achieve this end. 

It is especially important that the religious influences of the com- 
munity be concerned about the problem of discrimination in em- 
ployment, which unjustly penalizes certain wage earners because 
of race, creed or national origin. Such a concern presupposes a 
knowledge of existing employment practices in‘ one’s own commu- 
nity and the extent to which one’s own Jewish, Colored, or Spanish 
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speaking neighbors may be barred from jobs because of factors en- 
tirely unrelated to ability to perform on the job in question. 

Related to this question is the problem of training, with which 
many of us had intimate contact during the early war period. In 
an increasingly technical civilization, it is necessary that opportuni- 
ties for vocational and technical training be accorded to all alike. 
Otherwise we only perpetuate and accentuate the inequalities of the 
past. In eighteen states throughout this country, however, we have 
separate schools for Negro students which are far inferior in qual- 
ity, size, and number to those available to the general population. 
Colored boys and girls wanting to become radio technicians or tele- 
vision experts, or in many cases wanting nothing more complicated 
than a knowledge of welding, burning, and electrical wiring, find 
themselves barred because of the combined handicap of geography 
and race. In the city of Baltimore in the early part of the war period 
the war production training schools for whites had turned out close 
to 7,000 graduates, virtually all of whom found jobs immediately, 
before the Colored schools had graduated 100 persons, three-fourths 
of whom were unemployed for months. 

To best exert an influence in the employment field, organized re- 
ligion must become familiar, and from time to time work side by 
side, with such organizations as the Union for Democratic Action, 
the trade unions, and the consumers’ codperative movement. 


UDA 


The Union for Democratic Action is a young but rapidly growing 
organization with chapters in the larger cities of the country. It car- 
ries on an active program in behalf of such progressive social legisla- 
tion as full and fair employment, the minimum wage bill, and the 
extension of social security benefits to such now uncovered groups 
as agricultural and domestic workers. UDA enters actively into 
political campaigns, evaluating candidates and issues on both the 
local and national levels. The activities of its membership and 
committees provide an excellent basis of codperation for church 
groups interested in progressive legislation and the general exten- 
sion of democracy. 
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AFL anv CIO 


The organized labor movement is increasingly taking a part in 
issues of general civil significance. The channel through which such 
efforts are made is the city-wide council which is made up of dele- 
gates from the various local unions. In the American Federation of 
Labor this group is known as the Central Trades Body or the Local 
Federation of Labor; in the Congress of Industrial Organization 
this group is known as the Local Industrial Union Council. Such 
councils ordinarily have committees on legislation, housing, discrimi- 
nation, and other areas of concern. These groups are ordinarily 
eager to collaborate with other like-minded organizations and are a 
resource of numerical and economic importance on issues in which 
they may be interested. 


ConsuMERS’ CoOPERATIVES 


The codperative movement is an effort to better the economic 
position of the consumer, and particularly the low income family, 
to whom small savings are important, by eliminating unnecessary 
waste in the distribution system. Based on voluntary open member- 
ship and operated on the democratic principle of one vote to each 
member, it buys in quantity and sells at reasonable market prices 
for cash. Savings are passed back to the consumer in the form of 
yearly dividends in proportion to the volume of his purchases. Re- 
ligious groups throughout the world have helped to organize and 
encourage this type of economic enterprise. There is a great need 
for the further extension of the movement in this country, especial- 
ly among low income groups. 


Hovusinc 


In the field of housing, too, there are acute problems. The entire 
nation is suffering from a housing famine, which goes back to the 
first world war. We did not have enough homes then but in those 
years, and especially during the depression, it was not felt so acutely 
because of the economic stimulus toward doubling up. The fre- 
quently quoted remark of President Roosevelt to the effect that one- 
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third of the nation is ill housed is more applicable today than it was 
when first made. 

The fight for adequate minimum shelter for every family in the 
land is waged along a lengthy battle line. Real estate interests, 
represented by the Home Builders Association and the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, have declared an all-out war 
against the public housing program, which has been the only means 
by which thousands of families could escape from the slums. They 
frankly admit they have no inclination or intention to build for any 
groups unable to pay an economic rent but are equally determined 
that the community, acting through its local housing authority, shall 
not do so either. 


Minority groups have a special stake in this contest because of 
their slum dwelling history and, equally important, the limitations 
on land area available for their use. There is a place for church ac- 
tion groups, local as well as national, at the side of labor and other 
liberal organizations which are seeking to stem this tide. 

The organizations most important in this sphere are the local 
Housing Council, the City Plan Commission, the local Housing 
Authority, and the Veterans?’ Emergency Housing Committee. 


Housinc CouncIiL 


The local Housing Council, sometimes called the Citizens Hous- 
ing Association, is a volunteer citizens’ organization, widely repre- 
sentative, which seeks to give expression to the broad civic interests 
in the field of housing. The need for such groups became generally 
apparent during the early days of the public housing program, when 
special interest groups in opposition to the program were most ar- 
ticulate and there were no groups to voice the broad public interest. 
These councils have continued to grow, codrdinating the energies of 
all segments of the population interested in better housing and 
serving as a sparkplug and prod to sometimes sluggish official agen- 
cies. Membership is open to all and the participation of new groups 
is welcomed. 
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City PLan Commission 

The City Plan Commission is the official creature of the municipal 
government charged with planning the growth of the city. The 
manner in which it discharges, or fails to discharge, this responsibil- 
ity has direct and fundamental effect on the quality and quantity of 
housing available and the extent to which minority groups are able 
to escape from overcrowding and blight. The knowledge that an 
alert and informed civic group is watching its operations is the best 
guarantee of top job performance by this body. 


LocaL Housinc AUTHORITY 


The local Housing Authority carries the responsibility of plan- 
ning, erecting, and operating public housing for families unable to 
pay an economic rent. It, too, is a creature of the local municipal- 
ity, but its operations are to some degree defined by the Federal 
Government, which ordinarily provides the loans and subsidies 
necessary for its operation. It likewise needs and profits by the 
watchful eye of an alert citizenry. 


VETERANS EMERGENCY Housinc CoMMITTEE 


The VEHC is the local emergency codrdinating group appointed 
by the mayors of the various cities in response to the recent request 
of National Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt as a key part of the 
campaign to build homes for veterans and lay the groundwork for 
a long term home-building program on the part of private industry. 
Whether these houses are kept within a reasonable price range, 
whether or not full use is made of the possibilities of prefabrication, 
whether or not minorities share equitably in the new construction 
and the skilled and technical jobs growing out of it depends con- 
siderably upon the effectiveness with which the VEHC operates. 
Church and civic groups will do well to make certain such a Com- 
mittee has been appointed in their locality and that it is operating 
at the top efficiency which a critical housing emergency warrants. 


VETERANS 


The nation as a whole has a special obligation to returning service- 
men, who have borne the brunt of the struggle which we call World 
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War II. The church, too, although not every church, blessed this 
war and thus shares in this obligation. The need for dependable 
advice which most returning servicemen require as they seek to 
adjust to civilian life offers serious challenge and opportunity to 
the community minded church. There are problems enough for 
the average veteran; there are special problems facing the Negro 
veteran who for the most part will find that his re-employment 
rights under the selective service act means nothing because the job 
he left was either unskilled labor, domestic service, or temporary 
war employment. Other difficulties are arising out of the continuing 
reluctance of employers, despite satisfactory war time experience 
with Colored workers, to hire and train Negro veterans as appren- 
tices for skilled employment. The same difficulty is found on the 
part of unions, especially the old line AFL craft unions. 

The extent to which Negro veterans will violently revolt against 
America’s continuing jimcrow practices has probably been exag- 
gerated in some quarters. There is nevertheless no gainsaying 
the fact that the war, through both its stated aims and the varied 
experiences it has afforded, has created a vast ferment for change 
among returning servicemen and civilians as well. It is the obliga- 
tion of institutions enjoying the community prestige and laboring 
under such imperatives as those of the Christian church to take hold 
of this ferment and work with it for socially constructive goals. 

Among the organizations with which one must work if he is to 
assist the returning veteran are: the Veterans Administration, the 
United States Employment Service, and the veterans organizations. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Conference with the local VA administrators can reveal many 
problems of veterans. In most instances there will be need for a 
broader opportunity for apprenticeship and on-the-job training. The 
unwillingness of employers, labor unions, and many training insti- 
tutions, public as well as private, to accept Negro veterans is a na- 
tional scandal. One answer here is amendment of the GI bill to re- 
quire employers, unions, and schools to accept all qualified veterans 
in order to be eligible to receive Federal consideration. Another an- 
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swer is passage of the permanent FEPC bill, which would have ap- 
plication in this area. 

USES offices, fearful of antagonizing employers, are frequently 
unwilling to press the matter of Negro employment. In most 
southern and border states, and frequently in the North, the Negro 
veteran applying for a job is handled separately and is not referred 
unless the employer has previously indicated his willingness to ac- 
cept a Negro worker. 

It must be remembered, however, that both the VA and the USES 
are public agencies and are therefore peculiarly susceptible to public 
opinion, especially when reinforced by political strength. Church 
and civic agencies will find themselves effective here in proportion 
to their ability to mobilize the interest of wide segments of the total 
population and their ability, if necessary, to translate that interest 
into votes. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Of the major veterans’ organizations active in the country the 


American Veterans Committee is most democratic in its program 
and practices. The American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the newly organized Amvets continue to practise a rigid 
racial segregation so far as their local posts’ organizations are con- 
cerned. For groups particularly interested in the fight against dis- 
crimination the platform of UNAVA (the United Negro and Allied 
Veterans of America) will appeal. This group is interracial in com- 
position and is devoting its primary emphasis to the abolition of racial 
segregation and discrimination. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


The ideal of modern health and welfare services is that of a 
highly codrdinated and never duplicating network of agencies which 
are equipped to handle every major social need. That this breaks 
down in practice the professional social worker would be the first to 
admit. Frequently there is a wide gap between what the community 
wants done and what the community is willing to pay for. Often a 
new area of need has grown up, perhaps for recreation or perhaps 
for convalescent care, which none of the established agencies have 
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taken on. Sometimes there is an expensive duplication of services 
rendered by established organizations. The organization whose job 
it is to point out the importance of needed expansions of service, to 
urge the establishment of new agencies where necessary, and to 
eliminate overlapping functions is the local Council of Social Agen- 
cies. 


The religious groups concerned with health, recreation, child 
welfare, or family care will find it necessary to work closely with 
the Council. In many cities it is possible to affiliate with and, 
through committee and board work, become a part of the planning 
process. 


Another avenue of activity is with the member agencies of the 
Council, the Child Study Association, the Family Society, the Tu- 
berculosis Association, the Boy Scouts, or the Recreation Depart- 
ment, each of which eagerly welcomes volunteers. It is through 
work with such organizations that morbidity and mortality rates are 
reduced, juvenile delinquency is minimized, family life receives the 


support it needs, and the groundwork is eventually laid for a fully 
adequate structure of health and welfare services. 


Race RELATIONS 


Despite its military victory over an alien fascism, this nation has 
yet to solve its own problems of racial hatred and oppression. Fun- 
damental to each of the four problem areas previously discussed has 
been the problem of race, and active in each of these fields are a 
number of organizations, official and unofficial, seeking to eliminate 
inequalities and promote the unity which should be characteristic of 
a democratic people. 


Ursan LeacuEe anp NAACP 


In the field of Negro-White relations there are the Urban 
League and the NAACP. The National Urban League was found- 
ed in 1910 and now has some 54 affiliates in various cities around 
the country. Interracial in character, it seeks to stimulate local com- 
munity action to meet racial inequalities in employment, housing, 
health, and welfare services. 
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The NAACP seeks the same objective of the elimination of dis- 
crimination but places its major emphasis upon court action and the 
stimulation of public opinion. In the words of Charles S. Johnson, 
“it plays an indispensable part in maintaining unremitting pressure 
on national and local legal machinery in the interest of nondiscrim- 
inatory enforcement of the law.” Both of these organizations are 
open to all interested persons and provide through their committee 
work an opportunity for a tangible contribution to sound race rela- 
tions. 


CoNCLUSION 


In all of this the church cannot transform itself into a civic action 
committee or a new political party. It can, however, act upon the 
premise that its preachments cannot be divorced from life itself and 
that there are social as well as individual sins. This, in some in- 
stances, may mean the organization of a forum on public affairs or 
the setting up of a social action committee within the framework of 
the local church. In other cases it may mean primary emphasis upon 


the program of the Council of Churches. On occasion it will call 
for participation by the minister and the members of his congrega- 
tion in political debates. In any case, the church, if it hopes to live 
out the full implications of its role and responsibility in a complex 
society, must keep informed, must interpret to the community, and 
must act itself in order to make real what has been called for cen- 
turies the divine purpose in human life, the achievement of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 








Church and Community 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEw Loca CoMMUNITY 
SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 


HE term “new local community” means simply the local com- 
munity’ of today as over against the local community of 1900 
and before. It is the modern community. 

The first electric street car, so important for urban and suburban 
transportation, came in 1886. Later, automobile busses supple- 
mented them and made urban public transportation still more flexi- 
ble. Rapid and inexpensive transportation has been the great es- 
sential of urban life and has given the great advantage to the large 
city. In 1890, the Secretary of the Interior announced “the closing 
of the frontier.” The telephone was invented earlier, but its uses 
were greatly increased after 1900. In 1895, the first automobile 
appeared on the streets of Detroit. Greater and greater use has 
been made of electricity, especially in rural communities since 1900. 
The radio, which has meant so much for the breakdown of isolation, 
was first used by a President of the United States in President 
Harding’s day. This indicates how recent this revolutionary in- 
strument is for community life. In fact, radio broadcasting was still 
in its experimental stages in 1895. 

The new local community has come to us after the great change 
of instruments by which we have been enabled to enjoy additional 
transportation and communication facilities. It has not come about 
because somebody said, “Lo, let’s have a new local community.” 
Rather has it come about because of the inventions associated with 
the Industrial Revolution and the mechanization of agriculture and 
the factors and forces which have been operating as a consequence 

1The term community is used to mean a local community with people in relation- 
ship to one another through their institutions, organizations, and associations. Its 
most important characteristic is communication and living together, but it also has 
its existence in a natural area, a geography, and hence it is “local.” It is not used 
in this article to mean a nation, a national group, a society, or a religious denomina- 


tion. In America today we find a wide range of types of local life—all the way 
from the isolated village and the open country to the large metropolitan area. 
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of all these inventions. All these changes, mechanical and social, 
have been accentuated by the very great natural resources of the 
United States. 

According to Ogburn and Nimkoff, it was not a single invention 
but the many related inventions which changed society. 

The effects of a number of inventions sometimes accumulate in the same 
place and thus bring together their respective influences. For instance, the 
following inventions very probably contribute to the decrease in the birth 
rate: the factory machines, the school, the apartment house, the automobile, 
the moving picture theater, child labor laws, and compulsory education re- 
quirements. While the effect of any one of these inventions is scarcely dis- 
cernible, the combined effect may be appreciable. 

This combining of influences is a very common phenomenon. The growth 
of suburbs is the result, not of the automobile alone, though it is a significant 
influence, but also of the electric railway, the steam railroad, the telephone, 
the radio, the moving picture theater, and the chain store. These are all very 
different material objects and have different uses, yet all are centered on one 
result, namely, the creation of suburbs, whatever may be the other purposes 
they serve. It is as though the influence of a variety of inventions were 
poured into one groove. This grooving of the influences of many inventions 
seems to be caused by demand. Human beings wish to live in suburbs, where 
there is more space but where they are still near to the advantages of the great 
cities, and this desire provides the dynamic directing force. 

In a similar manner a group of converging inventions may jointly have a 
derivative effect, flowing from the one direct effect of the converging cluster. 
The derivative effects of such a converging cluster may be very significant. 
Thus the city is the more or less direct effect of many manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and communication inventions; but the city is the cause of count- 
less numbers of social changes. It increases crime, diminishes the family, 
takes away functions from the church, increases the activities of government, 
and changes the nature of politics. All these may be said to be derivative 
effects of the transportation and manufacturing inventions, though directly 
they are the effects of cities. Clusters of inventions, like the power inven- 
tions, converge on some social product, much as the sand in an hour glass 
converges on the narrow middle neck, from there to spread outward again. 

The connections between the converging inventions and the diverging 
social effects are not always noted by observers. That crime is a phenomenon 
of city life is more easily recognized than that it flows from the power in- 
ventions that made the cities. Yet if a person is assigned the task of trying to 
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trace out the effects of the factory and railroad, it would be a mistake to omit 
these influences of the city. Likewise, if suburban life causes a greater separa- 
tion of the husband and father from the family circle, and thereby accords 
more leadership to the wife and mother, this fact should be traced back to the 
newer transportation and communication inventions of the twentieth century, 
which produced suburbs and separated residence from place of work.” 


Great technological changes have taken place not only in Ameri- 
can life but over the earth. In response both to physical and social 
inventions, local life is changing in our world. All the little patch- 
quilt localities are being related to the larger world so that interre- 
ationships and the interpenetration of culture are taking place. Ben- 
ton Y. MacKaye in The New Exploration says that the metropolitan 
streams of culture are replacing the indigenous patterns of culture all 
over the earth. But, as MacKaye points out, the old local com- 
munity is gone. Some forms of it exist, but only in the more re- 
mote places. For the most part, it is gone and in all probability will 
not soon return since there are now in existence and use the imple- 
ments of the new ways of living. 

In our previous article in this Journat, the forces which have 
been influential in bringing about these changes were set forth. Let 
us take a brief look at what an old local community was like. Not 
all old local communities were like the one described by MacKaye. 
There remain in some localities a few local communities after the 
older patterns; but even in the most remote corners of our country 
changes are underway. 


THE Otp Locat ComMMunITY 


The old community life was a definite living together, a special 
relatedness in terms of geography and space. Spatial relations were 
of the greatest importance in early American life for community 
relationships. Physical proximity was the most common basis of 
association. It might have been an association of master and slave, 
of landlord and tenant, or it might have been the association of rich 
and poor. It might have been an association of neighbors with simi- 


2William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (Cambridge: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1940), pp. 857-858. 
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lar economic and cultural background and attitudes, as in many of 
the New England villages. Later on, as the commercial and in- 
dustrial life developed, there were the people who lived up on the 
hill and the people who worked down in the valley in the mills. In 
early American communities, the following items were emphasized: 
family and home; education and school; religion in the church; 
political activity in the state; trade relations in the general store, 
which depended more on local life as over against going great dis- 
tances for the various trade services; and with occupation near to the 
place of residence. In the New England hill village it was work in 
the grist mill, the saw mill, or the shoddy mill. 

The neatest and most clear-cut communities in America—socio- 
logically speaking—have been the New England hill villages. Ben- 
ton MacKaye says that the form of community life of the New Eng- 
land hill village “has come down to us from early Anglo-Saxon 
days; and its essential roots extend probably back into unrecorded 
times.””* 

New England colonial life was especially conducive to the devel- 
opment of the Anglo-Saxon pattern of community living. In fact, 
New England village life continued well up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century and illustrations, “remnants,” may still be found. 
Benton MacKaye gives a classic description of what we may call 
“the old local community” in America: 

The hill village is a pronounced example of a unit of humanity—a com- 
munity—a definite “living together.” The essence of its being is reflected in 
its physical layout. —The common is the nucleus of the village life—physically, 
legally, socially, for in and around this are fitted the various elements of hu- 
man activity in all the structural symmetry of a starfish. 

There are about five points to this starfish: religion, politics, education, 
commerce, home. There is the church (with its steeple); there is the town 
hall (with its stately Doric columns); and there is the little red brick school 
house; and the general store; and the thirty or so dwelling houses, these last 
being placed around the Common and along the radiating roads. Tributary 
to this nucleus lies the territory within, say, a three-mile radius which, with its 
fields of corn and hay, its sheep and cattle pastures, and its woodlots of white 
pine and hardwoods, forms (or once did form) the “physical resource” whose 


8T he New Exploration (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1928), pp. 58-59. 
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workings provide (or did once provide) the employment and support of the 
men and families constituting the little unit. And then, as part of the work- 
ings, there stood, along the stream at the bottom of the hill (in the real old 
colonial days), the three infant manufactures of food, clothing, and shelter, 
represented in the grist mill, shoddy mill, and sawmill. 

The structural symmetry of the colonial environment was equalled by its 
cultural symmetry. The rural colonial village embodied a rounded, if ele- 
mentary, development of genuine culture—physical, intellectual, artistic. 
Each season, being a reality and not a weather report, had its suitable ac- 
tivity. The “all-aroundness” of colonial community living may be illustrated 
by noting some of its old-time play activities, showing as they do a primal, 
natural balance between outdoors and indoors, daytime and night, summer 
and winter. 

There was the swimming-hole in the mill stream—and the flooding of the 
meadow for skating around the evening bonfire. There was the “after 
haying” picnic on the river intervale—and the “double runner” coasting 
parties by February moonlight. There was baseball—and there was shinny: 
rainy-day trout fishing—and the tracking rabbits. There was the mud scow 
on the spring meadow—and there was fishing through the ice. There was 
the illustrated lecture—on the planetary bodies or the Norman Conquest. 
There was Evangeline read aloud on a long solstice evening.* 

The colonial village which we have pictured has, as an actuality, very 
largely disappeared. It has gone in two ways. First it has been submerged, 
in the manner already described, by the metropolitan “waters” of the super- 
city. This has been the fate of the villages lying within the great metropolitan 
districts—Boston, New York, and the other districts in eastern or Appalachian 
America. Next, it has been “drained” to augment the “waters.” ‘This has 
been the fate largely of the villages lying within the back hill country of the 
Appalachian barrier itself. The disappearance in these two ways of the coun- 
try village is reflected in the statistics of rural population of Appalachian 
America (the Atlantic and East Central States). This in 1800 formed 96 
per cent of the total population; that is, almost everybody in America was 
then living in settlements containing less than 2,500 persons each. In 1920, 
only 43 per cent of the people in this portion of America were living in 
rural settlements or areas. In New England the proportion has shrunk to 
21 per cent. 

The typical colonial village which we have described has become, in the 
up country of New England, for the most part a deserted village. The 


‘*]bid., pp. 59-60. 
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church and steeple remain, and the bell also, but it rings, if it rings at all, 
for a season only, and then for a waning congregation. The town hall is 
there, but the town meeting has been moved to a more populous precinct. 
The school house stands, but the pupils who are left in town are “merged” 
by motor bus in some other center. The independent store has become a 
chain store. The thirty dwelling-houses have become thirteen—or three. 
The outlying fields and pastures have largely become brushland (having 
shrunk since 1890 by 43 per cent), and the woodlots are cut off a little 
faster than they grow. Below in the valley the grist mill has gone; the shoddy 
mill went long ago; the sawmill run by water power has been replaced by 
the steam portable.® 


There are certain isolated sections in the country today where we 
may find essentially the characteristics in cities, perhaps as early as 
1800 in the United States, where the character of the local commu- 
nity was of an urban nature. Urbanization and all that goes with it 
—all the inventions for communication, travel, or transportation— 
are in the process of transforming, not only urban life, but village 
and country districts into new types of community relationships. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that in spite of these advances 


of urbanization, the great contrasts in life in America today are be- 
tween the rural and the urban. William F. Ogburn points out that 
there is more similarity of cities from region to region than there is 
of the hinterland from region to region, but he also points out the 
processes of inter-cultural penetration by which the entire country is 
becoming more homogeneous. 


MobsBIiLity 


The new local community will have greater mobility in four im- 
portant forms. In the first place, our times are seeing great physical 
movement of persons through space from one region to another 
and from one community to another. Depressions, booms, or war 
speeds up this process. We might assume that in the near future 
our country would settle down somewhat and that these movements 
would not be so much from region to region as within regions. Cer- 
tain forms of seasonal migratory labor have been reduced. 

In the second place, there is a fluidity—a daily movement of 


5Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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many workers to and from their work. In many instances this either 
makes the person more closely related to his occupational group and 
less related to his local community area, or serves to separate him 
from practically all forms of group life. Many workers in rural 
areas who drive into cities for work have slight contact either in 
their home community or with the new area in which they work. 
The contact which they do have in the area in which they work 
is only with a very special group of workers. 

In the third place, there is a vertical mobility occurring as the 
processes of urbanization have operated. One finds much more 
vertical mobility in an urban than in a rural society. Each one of 
the minority groups of the urban community develops vertical mo- 
bility as the families seek to improve their economic and social posi- 
tions. This vertical mobility is seen also in the changes of member- 
ship in churches, synagogues, and temples. 

In the fourth place, there is a psychological mobility, a mental 
stimulation. According to Park and Burgess: 

Contacts of mobility are those of a changing present, and measure the 
number and variety of the stimulations which the social life and movements— 
the discovery of the hour, the book of the moment, the passing fads and 
fashions—afford. Contacts of mobility give us novelty and news. It is 
through contacts of this sort that change takes place. 

Mobility, accordingly, measures not merely the social contacts that one 
gains from travel and exploration, but the stimulation and suggestions that 
come to us through the medium of communication by which sentiments and 
ideas are put in social circulation.® 

Something is happening to our minds in the modern world. Here 
perhaps is the greatest change that has come to man. When one 
lives in a simple environment with a few neighbors, then one can 
have a quiet, meditative life. Of course, there is always the grape- 
vine, always the underground movement of communication and the 
reverberations of what has happened in one part of the world to 
another. All this is now speeded up both in the city and in the coun- 
try by means of the radio. The radio brings news, entertainment, 
education, and with these the creation of public opinion. 


®/ntroduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1921), p. 284. 
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All these forms of mobility are of very special consequence to 
the church as an institution. Leadership is pulled from the rural 
church. Many members are “lost in transit” from country to city. 
The great movement from place to place of church members in the 
city makes the tasks of urban ministers much more difficult. The 
never ceasing struggle for status in the city has a certain effect upon 
the instability of church membership. But most of all, the psycho- 
logical stimulation of the cities is not very conducive to steady 
church membership. 


GREATER HETEROGENEITY WITHIN 


The rapid shifts from place to place result in heterogeneity in 
local life, but greater homogeneity regionally and in the nation as a 
whole. The uniqueness and seeming universality of the elements of 
the local culture are broken in upon by the interpenetration of cul- 
ture. This heterogeneity in local life means that the local com- 
munity is less of a unity, has less integrity, and becomes “nonde- 
script.” The modern community is less capable of acting as a unit 
or having a common public opinion. The problems of social control 
are greater. Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, in a chapter headed “An Age 
Described by Its Art,” speaks of “the descript” and the “nonde- 
script” community. 

One of the most early and simple of the promptings which lead people to 
travel to foreign parts is an interest in the picturesque. Partly childish, the 
interest is also profound. It is the pleasure of discovering communities that are 
descript rather than nondescript—Oberammergau, Bangkok, Oxford, Kioto, 
or any other place where there has been some sustained attempt to describe 
all things and set forth the common view in laws, customs, and all the arts of 
life from house building to worship. One does not like to see among the 
maidens at a well in the old land of Ephraim that some carry water in the 
tall earthen jars of ancient mould and some in the huge tins of an American 
oil company. It spoils the picture. The charm, the unity, the satisfaction are 
gone. One does not wish to go abroad unless he may return and say: This 
is the way the Romans do; thus and so it is among the Fijis. And some people 
when they find such a place of unity and charm do not come again home to 
their own nondescript life and town.” 


TArt and Religion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921). 
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A definite need arises for more kinds of institutions in the local 
community, varieties of churches for example, to care of the great 
variety of traditions and backgrounds and religious preferences. 
Furthermore, this heterogeneity has very definite implications for 
personnel and program in the matter of making contacts with an 
ever changing constituency. This speeding up of the processes by 
which the breakdown of cultural and moral values takes place calls 
for a more rapid reorganization of life to meet this rapid change. 


Movements from locality to locality and all the processes of mo- 
bility mean a greater uniformity of culture traits and attitudes in 
the country as a whole. Public opinion on great national and world 
issues is influenced by speeches for the world. Political life in Amer- 
ica gradually takes on new forms as these changes occur. The auton- 
omy of the local community is not so great and the role of the local 
church is changed. A whole nation’s “mind” is occasionally made up 
in one day. 

Some isolated communities still remain. Most local life in Amer- 
ica today, however, is going through the processes of intercultural 
penetration. This means, also, that the religious and moral aspects 
of our culture will share in these processes. 


Community BounparieEs Less DEFINITE 


The new local community is more like a geographical area or a 
region than a community. The boundary lines of communities are 
less definite than they used to be. In many city territories it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to tell where one community ends and another 
one begins. In earlier American life communities had greater visi- 
bility than they have today. They had a center, a rim, and a definite 
boundary. People knew where they lived, in the sense that they 
could name their communities. Today in many urban territories 
there are great stretches of houses without any definite center or 
focus where the trade area centralizes. Many local areas today lack 
an economic base either in occupation or in a central business dis- 
trict as a distribution center. The economic base was at one time a 
fundamental aspect of the local community, and the common store 
or the business district was an indication of the community’s center. 
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As urbanization has taken place, the person has been related to 
his associations rather than to neighbors as neighbors. The local area 
as a geographical unit may have very little organization or even con- 
trol of itself; at the same time the individuals living in it may be- 
long to several groups. 


Tue Community Is Larcer 


The new local community is larger than the old local community 
of yesterday. It contains more geography, and in many cases also 
there are more people in the area known as the community. The 
means of travel enables people to go greater distances even in less 
time than they went the short distances which they walked or drove 
several yeare ago. The fact that the person is in contact with a 
great many more people than he was in the smaller community is of 
significance so far as the type of social relationships is concerned. 


A person can have really intimate relationships only with a rela- 
tively small number of people. As soon as the number of people is 
greatly increased, a different type of human association necessarily 
takes place. The relationships are secondary, not primary. This 
change in local life is related to the movement from the horse and 
buggy stage to the automobile stage. But there have been many 
other instruments of communication that have gone along with this. 

The added use of the telephone has meant a different type of 
contact for many people, both in urban and in rural communities. 
The development of roads has gone along with these other means of 
increased human associations. Great thoroughfares do not help in 
local community contacts. In fact, they make definite barriers. With 
the development of roads, enabling busses to move to and fro, have 
come also the consolidated school districts, which have been one of 
the important items in the change from a small neighborhood type 
of community to the larger area type of local life. 

Steel, concrete structures, and elevators, together with sewerage 
and sanitation, have made possible changes in density as such. The 
Englishman put it well when he said, “It was the /ift that did the 
work.” The increased number of people has made the most radical 
change in our local community life. Man’s habitat in terms of the 
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kind of relationships has changed. It is no wonder an Englishman 
once said that the most radical change which has happened to man’s 
habitat since the crawling out of caves was crawling into the cities. 


More Pustic REsponsiBILITy 


During the last several decades there has been an increase in the 
sense of responsibility and an increase in the participation on the 
part of the Federal Government in relation to the various processes 
of living, family life, occupation, education, health, recreation, and 
the social welfare process. States, municipalities, and local communi- 
ties also have assumed responsibilities for the needs of the people. 
In a democracy this process seems to be inevitable. Those things 
which are good for some are assumed to be good for all. 


There was a time when church groups had much broader respon- 
sibility than they have today. Some church groups even today main- 
tain that they must look after their own common school education, 
and so we have the parochial schools of the Roman Catholic and 
of the Missouri Synod Churches, with a few other smaller groups, 
still maintaining some common school education work. For the 
most part, those of Protestant background who foster the idea of 
separation of church and state are insistent that the education be a 
matter of public responsibility. 

In order to see the contrast between private and public responsi- 
bility, for example, one need only note the names of the hospitals 
of any one of our principal cities. These names have religious sig- 
nificance, indicating their origin. In Chicago, there are the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Wesley Memorial Hospital, and St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. Church people are interested in health, to be sure, but the 
public recognizes the great need for all its people to maintain cer- 
tain standards of health. 

So also with occupation and recreation. There has been a de- 
velopment in recent years toward greater participation on the part 
of the government and the community for the various processes of 
living. Today, therefore, one finds more competition in govern- 
ment organizations and in private organizations than at an earlier 
time. This competition will compel the private organizations to re- 
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think their tasks and in some cases to make changes and consolida- 
tions. 

Earlier the field of relief “charity”—helping the poor, the aged, 
and the sick—played a big part in the teachings and practices of the 
churches. One need mention only old age insurance to see the im- 
plications in this field for homes for the aged supported by churches. 
General concern for children is symbolized by child labor laws and 
juvenile courts. (The church still furnishes ministers to both of 
these groups. ) 

The relationship of taxes to governmental and private organiza- 
tions is very important. The tax situation works both ways. It may 
prevent more government work, since the increase of taxes will be 
unpopular. High taxes will prevent more private work. The tax 
situation may mean that there will be considerably less money for 
voluntary organizations because we are going to pay heavy taxes 
for the next several decades. This may mean closer scrutiny of the 
voluntary work which we do. It will also mean closer scrutiny of 
the programs of the Federal Government. There will be an effort 
to reduce the government expenditures on “non-essentials and 
frills.” Instead, efficiency will be demanded. 


It is obvious that many of these items of work are not something 
that can survive on a local community basis, but are related to na- 
tional efforts and national problems by virtue of the wide distribu- 
tion of the problem. Employment, for example, is wider than the 
local community. This does not mean that a local community can- 
not work on its employment problems. Relief, for example, can be 
somewhat cared for in the local community, but this does not mean 
that the Federal Government may not seek to have minimum wages 
and restrictions on hours. 

The depression and the war together have given the agencies of 
the Federal Government a great boost in their role all over the 
country. Note how the depression operated with the alphabet agen- 
cies reaching down from Washington to the local community. Dur- 
ing the depression in Hyde Park, Chicago, for example, there were 
twenty-eight WPA workers in recreation, whose salaries were paid 
from national funds, supervised by people who got their orders from 
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Washington. These WPA workers codperated with the people in the 
local community and the orders from Washington were, for the 
most part, wholesome and designed to keep some kind of order in a 
group of workers very difficult to control. 


More VERTICAL ORGANIZATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


The trend for several decades, especially in urban situations, has 
been for the institutions of the community to be more closely re- 
lated to and controlled by overhead bodies, thus accentuating a ver- 
tical organization of life instead of a horizontal one, as in the com- 
munity of yesterday. The fragmentation of local communities by 
means of the relationship and loyalty of the local institution to its 
overhead organization is an obvious aspect of our modern local 
community life, both rural and urban. This movement and ten- 
dency has been related to the very nature of urban life itself. It 
has very great consequences for social organization. This trend is a 
movement to gesellschaft as over against gemeinschaft. In gemein- 
schaft, community as community is emphasized. Intimate and fam- 
ily and neighborly relationships find themselves imbedded in cul- 
tural relationships; whereas in gesellschaft there is an emphasis 
upon the specialized institution, an emphasis upon the market, upon 
the price, and upon the division of labor. 

This vertical organization of life is seen in government, in eco- 
nomics, in education, in health, in recreation, in fact in all the proc- 
esses of living. Illustrations in the field of economics are without 
limit. In fact, there are not only regional organizations and national 
organizations, but international organizations. Cartels limit the 
power of a nation to control itself. This might be thought of as a 
movement towards world organization in business and industry and 
in economics. War tends to break down these international organi- 
zations of business and industry. 

Illustrations of this vertical organization of life are also numer- 
ous in the field of politics. A big metropolitan region tends to have 
one boss in the political realm. There is a structure and an organiza- 
tion all the way from the boss down to the precinct worker. It is an 
interesting thing that political organizations tend to take in more 
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territory than the political boundary of central cities. They are com- 
pelled to go in for regionalism where regionalism exists. 


Examples of vertical organization in a large city are to be found 
in schools, parks, and in health programs. The city-wide organiza- 
tion of public schools is well known and understood. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult for a local school district to effect any changes or to 
make its voice heard when the overhead organization is so large. 
The director of the local park gets his instructions from above, since 
he is a part of the city-wide park district. To be certain, he may 
seek to relate himself to his local community, but he is an illustra- 
tion of the vertical organization of life, because program workers in 
the overhead system of which he is a part make suggestions regard- 
ing the services which he gives. So also in health and in the many 
specialized agencies which are seeking to promote health. These 
processes seem inevitable when we look at them. They are the bases 
for the urban ‘regionalism which plays such a prominent part in 
American life today. 

Religious groups also have their overhead loyalties and adminis- 
tration, their denominational universes of discourse, their litera- 
ture and common teaching. It often happens that ministers of de- 
nominations are unacquainted with one another and must be intro- 
duced in a local community meeting, whereas any member of any 
one of the groups would be very well acquainted with all the other 
members of his own particular organization. 

In those denominations with an episcopal system, there is an ad- 
ministrative scheme which reaches from the top to the bottom. Some 
of these groups have a great deal of democracy, especially here in 
American life. The overhead vertical organizational nature of the 
Roman Catholic church is well known. Even here, however, great 
variety in the relationship of the local institution to the other in- 
stitutions in its community exists, and variety is also to be found in 
the democratic nature of its local life. The Roman Catholic church 
illustrates as clearly and as sharply the vertical organization of life 
as does big business or government. 

The Methodist church in the United States has for many years 
emphasized “connectionalism,” so that all Methodist churches are 
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related to their overhead organization. An interesting side-light on 
this is that in the City of Chicago, during the last several years, 
very few local churches of the Methodist denomination have gone 
outside the Methodist fold; whereas in denominations less well or- 
ganized, several churches have gone to the independent emotional 
sects. This is given as an illustration of the strength of overhead 
control. 

In the Presbyterian denomination, administrative authority is in 
the presbytery and finally in the general assembly. Much adminis- 
tration, however, takes place on a local level, but all the Presbyteri- 
an churches of any metropolitan area have a relationship to one an- 
other and to the overhead causes which the denomination advances. 


Even those denominations which are congregational in organiza- 
tion now tend in cities to emphasize the necessity of overhead rela- 
tionships. The difficult urban circumstances which have come dur- 
ing the last one hundred years have forced this development. Not 
only the episcopal organizations, but the ones which are organized 


on associational lines of one kind or another, have tended to develop 
city societies. These societies have had relationship to the planning 
of new churches, to the care of weak churches, to the inter-relation- 
ship of all the churches, and to the raising of finances for common 
causes. 

Today most Congregational churches are emphasizing fellowship, 
so that if one is a Congregational minister he must be accepted by 
the association in order to get a pastorate. Pastors in Disciple 
churches are maintaining their congregational form of government 
and their “independence” as individual congregations, but even in 
these groups, in cities it is necessary to get together and to have 
executives who plan the general strategy for the denomination. 
Thus do they seek to relate the various new organizations to the ones 
which are already established, to prevent overlapping and to effect 
a proper distribution of institutions. 

Certain national organizations closely related to churches which 
work with youth have more and more related their groups to over- 
head organizations. In this process they have become so busy that 
they cannot give much time for planning the inter-group work in a 
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local community. There is, of course, a limit to which we should 
expect these leaders to go. On the other hand, they share with all 
the other leaders in the local community the responsibility of find- 
ing out the unattached people, the unrelated. One of the great 
difficulties of strong overhead organizations is that some people 
who are unrelated to any of the existing institutions, organizations, 
and associations come into the local community. This means there 
is a necessity for a certain minimum horizontal organization of all 
the i’s and o’s and a’s in order to make sure that local needs are 
adequately met. 


More SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS 


The new local community has in it more specialized institutions, 
organizations, and associations to care for the processes of living than 
had the old local community prior to 1890. This is in line with an 
urbanized society, in which there is education for particular tasks. 
With the development of various vocational groups has gone the 
development of colleges and institutions of learning, vocational 
schools, special training groups, etc., for the specialized training of 
workers. With this has gone also the attitude that unless one has 
had special training, he is unqualified to work in particular fields. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of this is found in the gen- 
eral field of social service. Because of the rapid development of 
social service in the Federal Government, many workers with very 
little training have been employed. The contrast between the com- 
munity today with these specialized social service workers and the 
old fashioned local community, in which need was met on something 
of a neighborly basis, is very sharp. 

In connection with special forms of diseases and infirmities, it 
has been recognized for a long time that specialized services must 
be given to individuals regardless of their ability to pay. The tuber- 
culosis patient is a striking illustration of this. If allowed to re- 
main in the home and in the community, this patient becomes a 
hazard not only to members of his own family but to neighbors as 
well. 

Among specialized institutions one finds those able to advise in 
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family affairs. To be sure, there are so many families and so many 
tensions in family life in the city community that much work, es- 
pecially of a common sense but effective sort, needs to be done. But 
what is done must be done in the light of developed scientific view- 
points. The fact is that several different types of organizations are 
working with the family and often without any relationship to one 
another, so highly specialized are the organizations which work in 
the modern community. A bringing together of the workers from 
the various viewpoints with an approach of family unity and soli- 
darity is, in some cases, of greatest importance. 

The economic process of today has many forms of the division of 
labor within it. This makes for diversity of interest and a sense of 
loyalty to the occupational organizations. There are so many special- 
ized groups represented that it is difficult for a community of inter- 
est on a geographical basis to develop. Each vocational group tends 
to develop organizations to care for its people and many industrial 
and commercial groups have medical, social service, or other forms 
of care. The Federal and state governments are developing em- 
ployment offices and unemployment insurance. 

There are cases where churches may help an individual find work, 
but such services in our society come to be quite technical and special- 
ized. Church groups, by meeting in the form of small, conversa- 
tional groups, may develop an understanding of the economic proc- 
esses which will be of great service in orienting the individual to 
the experiences through which he is going. If it is a time of unem- 
ployment, he comes to see that he is not laid off because of any per- 
sonal fault, but that a mass of unemployment or a technological 
change is taking place. 

The educational process has become more and more the work of 
specialized agencies in the community. This has been true of public 
education for some time. It is now true also of adult education and 
of the less formal phases of education. 


More INstTiITUTIONAL-MINDEDNESS 


There is greater “institutional-mindedness” in the institutions of 
the local community of today. As urbanism takes charge of us, we 
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live more in the institutions, organizations, and associations; and as 
the city makes it difficult for the institutions, organizations, and 
associations to exist, there comes to be a toughness in them. The des- 
perate battle for survival on the part of all local institutions in the 
large city drives them to give attention to their “existence,” and 
to their own concerns, instead of to the needs of their local commu- 
nities. 

The city is the place where people fight for the positions for which 
they stand. The city is the place where there are sharp issues; 
where one thinks things through. 


Among all the institutions which have institutional-mindedness, 
the church has it to a supreme degree. There is no mystery about 
this. If a church is not tough minded about its survival in the city, 
it ceases to exist. In city communities institutions are always rising 
to spur on the older, well-established organizations. There are al- 
ways aspiring denominations which will not abide by the comity ar- 
rangements of the older groups which have made certain accommo- 
dations to one another. 

Management and labor also develop intense forms of institution- 
al-mindedness. Each develops a more or less closed in-group, where 
“reason” is at a minimum. This institutional-mindedness reaches 
even to the welfare institutions and includes the YMCA, the YW- 
CA, and the settlements. This is not to say whether the institution- 
al-mindedness is geod or bad, but only to indicate its presence as a 
characteristic of the institutions in the local community of today. 


More LeE!sure TIME 


An outstanding change which has come to human beings in our 
day is the possibility of shorter working hours and of more leisure. 
The mechanization of modern life both in industry and in agricul- 
ture makes this possible. To be sure, present day world reorganiza- 
tion and the standards of living of people all over the earth have a 
bearing on what the American standard of living is to be. In all 
probability, for several decades to come, however, if Americans wish 
to organize their lives and are able to obtain the proper economic 
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and political machinery for doing so, they may have a greater 
amount of leisure time. 

The implications of this for churches and recreational and cultural 
organizations are very great. The movie has brought recreation and 
news, information, and even some forms of education into the home. 
The automobile saves time, but is also a means of using leisure 
time. Congestion on the highways and difficulties of parking in the 
center of cities, however, may tend in the direction of more recrea- 
tion in local communities. 

Since institutions, especially in urban territories—and to a great 
degree in rural territories—are now taking the place of neighbor- 
hood and local community activities, we may very well expect 
some churches to have a greater round of activities and to meet a 
greater number of the needs of their people on a social basis. This 
process goes on in spite of the fact that there has been a seculariza- 
tion of many of the activities of the church and the socialization of 
the processes of living by the state and by the community. 


ComMunNITY CONFLICT 


America has always had certain forms of competition and con- 
flict. Even when an abundance of land was available, people raced 
to see who would get the best sites. The democratic dogmas under 
which the country was started have been the bases for various groups 
rising up and demanding justice. There has always been something 
of a tendency, in cases where the ballot would not work, for con- 
flict to enter and for violence and force to be used. The conflicts 
which we may expect in the community of tomorrow are not wholly 
unlike the conflicts in the past, but they may take different forms. 


An example of this may be found in race relations. There were 
conflicts in the past—in fact a major conflict of war. Debates flour- 
ished in local communities regarding the proper status of Negro 
people and their treatment. The conflicts on this subject today are 
taking new forms. They are in terms of local community conflicts 
throughout the entire nation as the Negro seeks to improve his 
status; to live where he wishes and to share in the economic, educa- 
tional, health and cultural life of the nation. In fact, he seeks to 
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break down segregation, which has been and still is a basis for 
discrimination. 

These changes in race relations usually arise over some acute 
problem. At the present moment the problem is housing. Tomor- 
row it may be work. Segregated areas with their restrictive cove- 
nants in northerr cities are more and more under pressure. Since 
the utterance of speeches regarding various kinds of freedom, espe- 
cially four, have been widespread, and since America has always been 
inclined to explain her going to war in terms of bringing democracy 
to the world, the question is now asked, Why can there not be more 
democracy at home. Restrictive covenants are challenged on the 
basis of the principles of American democracy. Herein is a 
basis of local community conflict. This community conflict is also 
found in those communities into which the Negroes have not yet 
moved, for there is a general debate on the rightness of restrictive 
covenants. People who live in communities somewhat far removed 
from Negro areas are inclined to take a more idealistic position 
than the people who live on the margins of Negro territories. 

Church groups which share in local community life and which are 
composed of people within the parish take on something of the 
same patterns of conflict found in local communities. There are 
many exceptions to this, however, because a number of church 
people are willing to face the consequences of their Christian teach- 
ing even to questioning the established caste and class orders in 
which they live. Real estate interests and property rights are play- 
ing prominent parts in this particular conflict. Yet not infrequently, 
under the stress and strain of the circumstances, local ministers and 
church people go along with the property interests. 

Further examples of conflict on race lines may be expected in the 
Japanese-American situation, especially on the West Coast. The 
resettlement of Japanese in cities, such as Chicago, has gone on with 
remarkable smoothness and many Japanese-Americans have been 
accepted into the churches of the city. It has been said that the 
churches of Chicago have done more than any one set of institutions 
to help the Japanese resettlers gain entrance into local community 
life. When economic difficulties face us, there may be greater 
struggles in race relations. 
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THE SECONDARY Nature oF Our LIFE 


The secondary nature of our life today is one of its outstanding 
characteristics. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess have stated 
forcefully the implications of these secondary group relationships, 
not only for religious organizations, but for human experience itself: 


The ultimate effect upon the individual as he becomes accommodated 
to the secondary society is to find a substitute expression for his primary re- 
sponse in the artificial physical environment of the city. The detachment of 
the person from intimate, direct and spontaneous contacts with the social 
reality is in large measure responsible for the intricate maze of problems of 
urban life. 


The change from concrete and personal to abstract and impersonal rela- 
tions in economic and social life began with the Industrial Revolution. The 
machine is the symbol of the monotonous routine of impersonal, unskilled, 
large-scale production just as the hand tool is the token of the interesting 
activity of personal, skilled, handicraft work. The so-called “instinct of 
workmanship” no longer finds expression in the anonymous standardized 
production of modern industry. 


It is not in industry alone that the natural impulses of the person for re- 
sponse, recognition, and self-expression, are balked. In social work, politics, 
religion, art, and sport the individual is represented now by proxies where 
formerly he participated in person. All the forms of communal activity in 
which all persons formerly shared have been taken over by professionals. 
The great mass of men in most of the social activities of modern life are no 
longer actors, but spectators. The average man of the present time has been 
relegated by the influence of the professional politician to the role of taxpayer. 
In social work organized charity has come between the giver and the needy. 


In these and other manifold ways the artificial conditions of city life have 
deprived the person of most of the natural outlets for the expression of his 
interests and his energies. To this fact is to be attributed in large part the 
restlessness, the thirst for novelty and excitement so characteristic of modern 
life. This emotional unrest has been capitalized by the newspapers, com- 
mercialized recreations, fashion, and agitation in their appeal to the sensa- 
tions, the emotions, and the instincts loosened from the satisfying fixations 
of primary-group life.® 


SRobert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, /mtroduction to the Science of Sociology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921), p. 287. 
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Several problems which may, in part, be met by local community 
institutions and organizations will be accentuated for quite a while 
to come. We could not expect the major changes in man’s habitat 
and environment and social situation to have taken place without 
consequences. Greater release from the family, the local church, 
the neighborhood, and the community and all its organizations 
make possible a new type of life on the part of the person and, in 
fact, a new kind of person. It seems necessary, however, that every 
generation needs to have determined for it a universe of discourse 
and a certain moral order in which to operate. If these definitions 
of life are too vague and the possibility of action too broad, the 
individual may experience lack of “unity, coherence, and empha- 
sis.’ The person will not know what is expected of him and will 
have great difficulty in fulfilling an acceptable role, especially toward 
the older groups in the community. 

An example of this is the family and roles of its various members 
in relationship to marital difficulties which we are now experiencing. 
The war had much to do with this, but this destructive element was 
already underway before the war came along. While experts in 
scientific understanding are necessary, common sense and a broad 
experience may serve to meet many family disturbances. The role 
of the various members of the family and the relationship which 
people maintain toward themselves are in many cases helped by a 
friendly, understanding pastor who will listen and act to encourage 
people to see their lives with some objectivity and to find them- 
selves in fruitful and helpful relationships to one another. 

The tensions between parents and children, with various forms 
of delinquencies will be frequent and will occur in many communi- 
ties where these tensions have not been found in critical form in 
the past. Delinquency affords an unusual opportunity for church, 
family, and neighborhood groups to work together. In fact, these 
are about the only groups which can do very much of significance 
about the delinquency of the oncoming generation. The basic task 
is the induction into life of these young people, an introduction into 
a cultural order, and into human fellowship. 





The Nature of Religion 


CONTEMPORARY VIEWPOINTS 


J. K. McCreary 


HREE movements of theological thought are easily distin- 
guished at present: traditional orthodoxy, modern liberalism, 
and the theology of crisis. 

Brunner is a representative of the last mentioned. Along with 
Gogarten and Thurneysen, he has labored with Karl Barth in the 
elaboration of the theology of the Word of God. Because Barth 
appears to have been the pioneer in the work, it is commonly referred 
to as the Barthian theology. While important differences have aris- 
en between the views of Brunner and Barth, they are one with each 
other in regarding the teachings of both orthodoxy and liberalism 
as essentially wrong and futile. Only the living Word of God, they 
say, can meet the crisis condition of the world, the church, and the 
individual; and that Word of God is a Word of crisis itself, a Word 
which brings all existence into judgment. According to the critical 
theologians, this Word is not from within but from without, a 
Word not of man but of God. That Word places men (in an even 
keener sense than that of which they may be dimly aware) in a 
position of responsibility. 

It is necessary to approach Brunner’s thought with this critical 
emphasis in the foreground of one’s thinking. And in this connection 
we shall seek briefly to state his major doctrine. 


Gop as SuBJECT 


Fundamental to the understanding of Brunner’s thought is the 
taking note of his recognition of God as subject, never object, of 
man’s knowing. Man does not comprehend God but is compre- 


1Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man (Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1928), p. 246. 

E. Brunner, The Divine Imperative (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937), pp. 545, 565. 

Brunner, The Philosophy of Religion (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937), pp. 31-36, 177-78. 
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hended of God. This means that for man as a rational being God 
is not an object of knowledge, for one cannot say that there is a 
God in a sense similar to one’s saying that there is an element ra- 
dium. God is not an object of scientific investigation or something 
that we can include in our store of knowledge; he is not something 
in the world, but rather the world is in him. To say that there is a 
God would be to assume that God is in a class with other objects 
and this cannot be. 

Brunner asserts, however, that although God is not an object of 
man’s knowledge in the sense indicated, he is the subject of our 
knowing, that is, it is because God exists that we know anything, 
including the fact that we know him. For man would not ask about 
God if in some sense he did not already know God. Thus “the 
heart within testifies of God.” But what natural knowledge man 
has of God comes from God. God is the subject by whom and in 
whom man has knowledge of any kind whatsoever. 


In the epistemological sense, therefore, everything in the uni- 
verse may be an object of man’s knowledge except God; but in the 


ontological sense, it is in God that man lives and moves and has his 
being, in entirety—including his knowledge of God and other things. 

For Brunner, then, the beginning of all theology is God. And 
axiomatic in his thought is the principle that through God alone can 
God be known. This means that God, if he is known at all, is 
known only through his self-revealing. 

Now it would be naturally sequential to follow Brunner’s theo- 
logical ideas in their progressive unfolding. But that is not the in- 
tent of this paper. Rather we shall simply summarize his view and 
show wherein this outstanding figure on the theological stage today 
is in disagreement with contemporary theology. 

By way of a summary statement, the position of Brunner may be 
said to consist in this: the transcendent God has, in the person and 
work of a Mediator (Jesus Christ), moved “downwards” towards 
man in his sin and ruin, revealing his love as “breaking through his 
wrath” against man’s sin, thus forgiving, reconciling, redeeming, 
and indwelling man. There is in this theology, at least for Brun- 
ner, no longer a quest for certainty, wherein man is the central actor. 
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There is not here the age-long search which man initiates and which 
man must complete. Here God is the central actor who “comes” to 
man, estranged as he is from God because of his own sin, and here 
God “speaks” a word which is at once death-dealing and life-giving. 
It is life-giving and reconciling. It does not leave man in the dis- 
heartening, age-long quest for God. Rather, God really finds man 
and redeems him. This redemption looks back in faith to accom- 
plished atonement and forward in hope to its own completion. This 
in brief is the outline of Brunner’s thought. 


We shall now pass to a consideration of contemporary thought in 
the theological world, presenting in parallel contrast, the mean- 
while, Brunner’s thought. 


HistroricisM 


Representative of this school of theological thought (though we 
might perhaps better say emphasis) is J. G. Machen, an American 
thinker. His particular position consists in seeking the validation of 
historical data incident to the Gospel story. In such records as those 
concerning the virgin birth of Christ and his physical resurrection, 
Machen finds (with other relevant material) the basis for the 
evangelical message. Without this basis there could, for him, be no 
message. These historical factors are the sine qua non of faith itself. 
In fact, the supreme effort of Machen is centered in seeking to prove 
that faith is founded on knowledge, and for him this means histori- 
cal knowledge. The historical picture of Jesus must be an accurate 
one or the message of the church will not be right and the faith of 
the church will be a misguided one.” 


For Machen the doctrine of the virgin birth is fundamental to 
the whole idea (or, as he would say, fact) of the incarnation. He 
does not attempt to deal with the doctrine scientifically,® frankly ad- 
mitting his incapacity to do so, but seeks to point out that the church 
has from earliest times seriously accepted the account of the birth 

2]. G. Machen, The Origin of Paul’s Religion (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1921), especially chapter 1. 


8Machen, The Virgin Birth of Christ (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1930), 
Preface. 
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of the Saviour as representing a miraculous fact. The account of the 
resurrection of Christ is to be taken, in the view of Machen, as ex- 
pressing a literally physical occurrence. This point has not been in- 
tensively developed in his works, but it is integral in the theological 
thinking of Machen.* 


The background of the acceptance of the historical data consid- 
ered is, for Machen, the conception of the Bible as plenarily and 
verbally inspired. In this sense it is the Word of God. It does not 
merely contain the Word, nor is it simply a witness to the Word, 
but in itself, the Bible is the Word, the veridical Word of God. 
The Holy Spirit is the causal agency responsible for the existence 
of such a book; and in the conceptions and expressions of the Bible, 
the Word of God simply is. It is not enough to say that the Bible 
transmits the Word of God; the Bible is the Word of God. This 
supreme and central fact is the foundation of all doctrine and on it 
alone can Christian faith rest.° 


BrunNER versus HisroricisM 


So far as the fundamentals of historicism, as seen in Machen, are 
concerned, Brunner is comparatively indifferent to them. He con- 
siders them relatively unimportant. He does not, as he says, attack 
the ideas of the virgin birth and the empty tomb. But for him, 
Christian faith does not depend upon them. The apostles do not 
even speak of the virgin birth; and if by any chance their language 
can be construed as evidence of their doing so, it is clear that the 
doctrine does not hold a pre-eminent place in their thinking.® The 
apostles, moreover, do not set forth a doctrine of resurrection which 
permits of an exclusively physical significance.’ As a matter of fact, 
St. Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of his First Corinthian epistle, 
speaks contrariwise. 


*Machen, The Christian Faith in the Modern World (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1936). 

5Machen, The Christian View of Man (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937). 

*Brunner, The Mediator (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934), pp. 
323-326. 

7[bid., pp. 572-584 (esp. 576-578). 
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The dogma of verbal inspiration is inclined to make the Bible an 
infallible book, which, for any serious historian, in Brunner’s judg- 
ment, it obviously is not. It is because the Bible is precisely not this 
kind of book that faith cannot rest upon a merely written word. 
The Bible is a human book which fallibly points to an infallible 
revelation, dimly perceived in the Old Testament prevision, and 
more clearly glimpsed in the New Testament witness, centering 
gloriously now in Jesus Christ in the testimony of the living (in the 
broad historic sense of the word) church.* In keeping with this 
principle, creeds must restate in harmony with the established 
knowledge of any age the unchangeable truth of and about Jesus 
Christ. For Brunner, the principle Christus dominus et rex scrip- 
turae enables one to give the Bible just place without committing 
bibliolatry. According to Brunner, the theology of the present day 
is trying to find its way back to the right understanding of the au- 
thority of the Bible, avoiding both the error of verbal inspiration 
on the one hand and the still greater error of the assumptions of 
the Enlightenment on the other. And Brunner thinks that this is 
the point at which the theology and the church of the present day 
must move most definitely away from the view of the Reformers. 
He says that although Calvin, to some extent, and Luther, to a 
greater extent, were aware that the Word of God was not identical 
with the letter of Scripture, still at this point they were more closely 
bound by the ecclesiastical tradition than we have any right to be. 
Thus we see that Brunner stands in unalterable opposition to the 
historical biblicism of Machen, who may be said to be neo-Calvinis- 
tic in his emphasis. 


THEISTIC EvoLUTIONARY IDEALISM 


We may come at contemporary thought again, this time as it is 
expressed by an English representative, John Oman. Oman insists 
upon our taking evolution seriously.° 


8Cp. Brunner, “Secularism and the Church,” International Review of Missions, 
Oct., 1930, p. 508. 


®J. W. Oman, The Natural and the Supernatural (Cambridge, England: The 
University Press, 1931), p. 397. 
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In evolution, says Oman, mere creatures in this world have lived 
and do live under the fixed laws which govern it. Even the higher 
types can understand themselves only in terms of that material en- 
vironment. All things, therefore, as far as the creature is con- 
cerned (or at least as far as he is aware), are carried on on the plane 
of the material and the natural. But in spite of this seeming fixity, 
from some cause or causes there has been modification of the crea- 
tures, usually advantageous, sometimes disadvantageous. This proc- 
ess or evolution has ended in one type of creature which in some 
way began to acquire a hint that there was something other than the 
immediate environment. This branch of creation is man. 


Passing from a pre-logical stage to a logical, i.e., beyond mere 
instinctive reaction to the environment and reaching an understand- 
ing of conditions surrounding him, man became capable of differ- 
entiating ideas from their material context. This led to man’s crea- 
tion of objective ideals. Thus a sense of responsibility was reached; 
man became a person. But he is still purely in the natural world. 

There was, however, says Oman, the sense of something over- 
shadowing, something bigger and deeper than man, something ° 
vaguely felt, something that caused fear and awe, something which 
gave to places and things and times a uniqueness that was called 
sacred. There seemed, therefore, to be another environment, dis- 
tinct and different from the natural yet persisting in breaking into 
the natural.*° Oman has called this the supernatural. This other- 
ness he considers to be an experimental acquaintance general among 
men. 

This higher environment is the continuous challenge that makes 
man’s evolution into greater vision and freedom possible. It is to 
this challenge that man must respond. To fail to do so involves not 
merely lapse into the natural but into the unnatural. 

Here Oman’s conception of revelation emerges: the intrusion of 
the supernatural producing sensations in man which become trans- 
lated into ideals, and these in turn stimulating progress. This is 
seen in the record of history. The purpose of this revelation is to 


100. cit., p. 23. 
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produce an urge towards the higher environment, in responding to 
which man will grow in the understanding of the natural. 

In interpreting man, Oman sees him at his best in the prophets, 
who perceived in man’s ideals expressions of the will of a (or possi- 
bly she) deity. Through the understanding of these ideals man saw 
that God was interested in him and that through these ideals God 
made himself known. This led to the reconciliation of man to the 
world in which he lived with the resultant finding of peace. Peace 
and reconciliation came only in an understanding of what was re- 
vealed and in perfect conscientiousness in what was understood, 
namely, the will of God. 

The highest revelation is seen, according to Oman, when in mov- 
ing from the prophets to the New Testament, we note that Chris- 
tianity presents the supernatural as the loving Father and Jesus, 
although himself a prophet, as “the perfect reconciler.” Belief in 
God as loving Father is justified in the light of the supreme revela- 
tion in Jesus. And belief in this Jesus is not the acceptance of facts 


about his life or theories concerning his person, but is seeing in him 
the manifestation of the perfect relation of man to the Father. More- 
over, the reconciling element of the general revelation of God is 
specifically noteworthy in Jesus. To understand the interaction of 
revelation and reconciliation is to possess faith both as a gift of God 


and as our own insight.’ Oman sees no reliable ground for faith 


except the ground of insight into reality—the reality that he has 
been describing—and no worthy and final goal except freedom in 
loyalty to its requirements.” Man’s search for God and God’s rev- 
elation to man are separate aspects of the same process. There is no 
sharp distinction between the general revelation of God (as given 
in all religions and in general experience) and that given in Jesus 
Christ. 

The content of Oman’s thought can be classified as a moral and 
religious evolution, with the revelation of God’s will gradually un- 
folding and conceived as the upward, attracting urge in and for man. 


Oman, Grace and Personality (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925), 
pp. 164-165. 


12Oman, Vision and Authority (London: Hadden and Stoughton, 1902), p. 11. 
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To be classed with Oman, in the materio-spiritual emphasis on 
theistic evolutionary idealism in contemporary theological thought, 
is a religious thinker in America—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
While he is perhaps not scholarly in the sense and to the degree 
that Oman is (a debatable point), Fosdick represents in a popular 
way the trend of much of American theological thought generally. 

Fosdick is an admitted idealistic liberal in his theological out- 
look. He regards all religions as having made some worthy contri- 
bution to man’s experience, each in its own way. He sees distinctive 
qualitative values in Christianity, but supremely the emphasis upon 
human personality. Like Oman, he sees a long evolution behind 
such personality. It has been Fosdick’s satisfaction to eulogize the 
possibilities that lie ahead of personality in a universe which has 
proved itself to be in some sense and to some degree hospitable to 
personality. The wonder of the world and the hope of the world lie 
in the unfolding personality of man. The greatest discoveries—so- 
cial, scientific, cultural, and spiritual—are yet to be made; man lives 
in a universe of open doors.* And, obviously, these all are expres- 
sions of the many-sided, developing, human personality. 

It is not strange then that Fosdick should have learned much 
that satisfied him in the psychological approach to religion of a 
man such as William James. This psychology of James, coupled 
with his philosophical pragmatism, and Kant’s critical philosophy 
as a background constitute Fosdick’s methodology in the treatment 
of religion. The essence or substratum of religion is seen to develop 
in the general way in which Oman conceived it. Thus far true re- 
ligion has best expressed itself, Fosdick believes, in Jesus. And 
Jesus was the one who gave unprecedented significance to personal- 
ity. He was the champion of it. Thus, war, economic and social in- 
justice, class hatreds, racial discrimination, and general unbrothesli- 
ness among men have come under the condemnation of Fosdick. 


18Fosdick’s sermon delivered to the Sunday Evening Club, Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, during the spring of 1937, and entitled “The Cross and the Ordinary 
Man” was concluded with the above emphasis. Discussing the remarkable spectacle 
of personality as seen in Jesus, especially as seen in Jesus’ obedience to “unenforc- 
able obligations” to the extent of the cross, Fosdick felt that something greater 
was not impossible, but rather probable. 
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For these things injure and destroy the most sacred reality in the 
universe—personality. Indeed, they destroy that which is the su- 
preme manifestation of the universe. 

The excrescences of religions in general are, according to Fosdick, 
likewise found in Christianity, such as doctrines of biblical infalli- 
bility, worn-out cosmogonies, ideas of virgin birth and physical resur- 
rection. The real battle of the future, so far as religion is concerned, 
will not center around these, in the view of Fosdick, but around the 
question “Is Christianity Possible?” This, of course, means, “Can 
the spirit and teaching of Jesus become actual in men in this world?” 

We shall consider now Brunner’s approximations to Oman and 
Fosdick and his disagreements with them, the latter being most 
notable. 


BrRuNNER versus THEISTIC EvoLuTIONARY IDEALISM 


We may say that Oman and Fosdick have approached religion 
from the materio-spiritual side, showing the outward (evolutionary) 
and inward (personality) development of man in his movement 
from, and by means of, himself towards God. This approach we 
have called theistic evolutionary idealism. 

Brunner has in some sense a point of contact with Oman in that 
he asserts that biblical Christianity does not deny either evolution or 
progress or the importance of an ethical and social application of 
faith. Brunner admits that evolution has brought astonishing scien- 
tific discoveries, especially in anthropology. Brunner concurs with 
Fosdick, moreover, in regarding the “excrescences” of religion which 
were noted above as being relatively unimportant. 

But it is necessary to point out Brunner’s strong disagreements 
with this distinctly “man-approach”—as he would view it—to the 
questions of theology and religion. Allowing for much truth in 
evolution, as noted, Brunner takes entirely different ground from 
Oman and Fosdick in his philosophy of evolution. It will be helpful 
to contrast Brunner with Oman in particular by letting Brunner 
take man as his beginning-point. (Normally Brunner begins his 
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theology, as we have seen in the opening pages of this essay, with 
revelation, that is, from God’s side, as he would say.) 

Brunner denies most vehemently that biblical Christianity and 
Christian faith hold to any optimistic outlook upon the historical 
process as such in the evolution of mankind. History is not the 
evolution of salvation; history is the evolution of mankind needing 
and obtaining salvation through faith in Christ. The saving element 
Oman perceives in man’s evolution is, according to Brunner, a 
Hegelian idea, not biblical, an idea which Kant started and which 
was continued through Schleiermacher and Ritschl; with Herrmann 
and Harnack it entered the preaching and teaching of the church and 
became the leading idea of modern theology. 

The process of evolution does not, in Brunner’s view, affect the 
character of sin. Brunner will not allow evolution, with all its ac- 
knowledged achievements, to have a false moral interpretation 
placed upon it. Moral evil, or sin, is not, as Oman’s theory seems 
to assume, a not-yet-good; it is a no-more-good. Sin is not an im- 
perfection, but a break; not a not-yet-adjustment, but a complete 
negation. According to Brunner, man in his own strength cannot 
possibly move towards God. The reason for this is that between 
man and God, so to speak, is an “obstacle” of such a character that 
man cannot remove it. This obstacle is sin, or rather guilt. Since, so 
far as man is concerned, this tragedy can never be undone—-since, 
indeed, man is helpless and cannot reach “upward” towards God, a 
communication from God to man is necessary. 

Thus man cannot of himself know who God is and what God 
wills of him and for him; that God himself must tell man. Apart 
from God’s telling it to man, he must remain to man the unknown, 
the hidden.”* 

It is evident to Brunner that man, so far from experiencing an 
emergent salvation, is actually in a state of disorder, ruin, and cor- 
ruption, in the darkness and ignorance of non-being (for he has real 
being only in personal relation to God).’* Unredeemed man is in 


14Brunner, God and Man (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1936), 
p- 57. 
18Cp. Brunner, The Mediator, p. 204. 
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the terrible condition of being without God and without hope in the 
world, if evolution be his basis of faith. It is because these things 
are unequivocally true of man, in Brunner’s view, that there is the 
necessity for divine intervention, an action on the part of God, a 
revelation, a transcendent Word. 

By revelation, as Brunner sees it, Christianity means something 
totally different from all forms of religion or philosophy, some- 
thing absolutely unique and absolutely decisive. This revelation 
cannot be known in the usual sense of the word; it can only be be- 
lieved. Since the word of revelation is transcendent and comes to 
man from the “Other” side, its truth is not at the “disposal” of man 
to be judged or “estimated” by him; it can only be believed, ac- 
cepted on trust.”*® 

Hence salvation must obviously be something entirely beyond the 
power of man to achieve, whether by reason, by feeling, or by ac- 
tion. “Salvation is of the Lord” in a most complete sense. So ar- 
gues Brunner. On the other hand the Omanian view would put 
the stronger emphasis on man and man’s cognition, and this Brunner 
will not do. 

Interesting to note now in Brunner’s relation to a man such as 
Fosdick is this fact: that while Brunner concurs with Fosdick in re- 
garding the “excrescences” listed by Fosdick as being unimportant 
(which we have noted), he greatly differs from Fosdick’s general 
position. That is, he does not take the alternative to historicism 
and biblicism (as in Machen) as given by Fosdick, namely, that “the 
real battle of the future will center around the question ‘Is Chris- 
tianity possible?’ ” This question involves having Jesus’ spirit and 
teaching become actual in men in this world. Rather he asserts the 
hopelessness of this alternative in the sense in which Fosdick presents 
it.’’ Brunner’s thought here indeed would be the same in effect as 
that of orthodoxy, despite the fact that this type of theology finds 

16/bid.. pp. 220, 278, 303. 

17In the sense of critical Christian experience Brunner does not deny what Fos- 
disk regards as being of central importance. In that sense, what Fosdick wants 
conceivably could come. But as Brunner puts it, Romans comes before Matthew; 


and yet it is Matthew that drives a man to Romans. Cp. Brunner, The Divine 
Imperative, p. 81. 
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in the very “excresences” mentioned the basis for its message. (This 
is the case in the theology of Machen, as we have seen.) 

The main disagreement of Brunner with Fosdick consists in Fos- 
dick’s stress on personality as that which is distinctly natural to man, 
whereas for Brunner personality is that which man is and which man 
as such develops only as he hears the Word of God. Living in rela- 
tion to the critical Word of God’s revelation, man is a real person.”® 


By way of summary statement, it is to be noted that contemporary 
theology largely conceives God in terms of human development 
and discovery, particularly self-discovery. (This is not true of 
course of historicism.) Man is sinful only in the sense that he has 
not yet attained to his full possibilities. Evolutionary and optimistic, 
modern theology sees progressive revelation in the whole experience 
of man, especially in his religious life. The science of comparative 
religion has shown the basic likeness of all particular religions. 
Jesus illustrates most nearly the perfect relation to the Father; he 
is the supreme religious stimulator of the race, at least for the time 
being. He differs from other spiritual leaders simply in degree of 
superiority, not in kind. He is a “moment” in historical time, in no 
sense above history. 

Brunner disagrees. God is the totaliter alter (wholly Other), 
known aright only through special revelation. Sin and guilt attach 
to man, man in whom there is not mere imperfection, but fundamen- 
tal contradiction. Only faith in Christ can resolve the contradiction; 
and in none other than this unique revelation in Christ is there salva- 
tion. History is not evolution from sin, but the evolution of man- 
kind in sin, needing and finding salvation in Christ. And so far from 
Christian personality being the outcome of evolution, even in a 
moral sense of the latter and with the stimulus of Jesus to help it, 
Christian personality really comes only through the word of revela- 
tion in which man sustains personal relation to God in faith; and 
this means an inwardness, which is unique, of the divine spirit, and 


18Fosdick, On Being a Real Person (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943). 

Fosdick, As | See Religion (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932). 

Brunner, The Word and the World (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931), 
pp. 82-105. 
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not naturally our own. Ever and again Brunner comes to a philos- 
ophy and a psychology of Christianity which find their epistemologi- 
cal and experiential basis in the second chapter of St. Paul’s First 
Corinthian epistle. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to evaluate critically Brunner’s 
thought. The most that can be said here is that this brilliant thinker 
has removed Christianity and Christ from the field of the science of 
religion. Because Brunner takes revelation outside of the history 
of religion generally and outside the sphere of reason and experience 
and psychology entirely, it is impossible to consider Christianity sci- 
entifically. It would seem that it ought to be so considered. But 
Brunner is aware of what he has done. He realizes that this treat- 
ment of history and psychology is such as to bring him into distinct 
opposition to contemporary theology. 

It is a present-day need of the first magnitude that an adequate 
theology be elaborated. The present writer would wish it to be a 
theology capable of standing the most critical inspection at the bar 
of empirical philosophical inquiry. This does not entail that it will 
be devitalized, for the abiding experience of the truth man seeks to 
express in theology is a perennial fact and simply calls from genera- 
tion to generation for sincere and painstaking restatement in terms 
of the thought-modes of the day. 





Book Reviews 


A Bible for the Liberal. Edited by Da- 
gobert D. Runes. Foreword by Lin 
Yutang. New York: The Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1946. xii+-368 pages. 
$3.50. 

Following a preface of only two pages, 
and an equally brief list identifying nine 
Biblical characters, the editor proceeds 
without comment to present his selec- 
tion of Biblical passages in the Author- 
ized Version. Omitted are the materials 
provincial to Palestine and to the partic- 
ular period of its history sometimes 
called “sacred”; omitted also are the 
mythological and miraculous elements 
which perplex the western reader. If 
Jewish-Christian faith gains unique 
strength from its imminence in history, 
the omission of Israelitish-Jewish history 
is unfortunate. The mythological and 
miraculous are indeed meaningless to our 
world and their deletion is more defensi- 
ble. Most of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom of Solomon, and Ecclesiasticus, 
altogether about 139 chapters of wisdom 
literature, are included, but there is only 
the first chapter of Isaiah from prophet- 
ic writings. From the New Testament 
an adequate selection from Matthew is 
followed by a single chapter (I. Cor. 
13) from Paul. 

The perennial popularity of the King 
James Version is again acclaimed in an 
age which easily forgets the classics. For 
those whose reading digestion is on a 
diet, this is a valuable contribution to 
the list of shortened Bibles. Further- 
more, the wisdom of right living is made 
impressive, for the ethical teaching of 
the Bible is fully represented. But those 


who seek the narrow path of Jewish- 
Christian faith miss the milestones of 
practical insight into religious truth 
which is sometimes called “sacred his- 
tory.” It is to be hoped that the Bible 
for the Liberal may lead many to a fur- 
ther study of religious values, for in our 
time the illiberal reads his Bible with- 
out understanding, whereas the liberal 
has ceased to read it. 
Moses BaiLey 

Hartford Theological Seminary 


The Relevance of the Prophets. By R. 
B. Y. Scott. New York: Macmillan, 
1944. ix+237 pages. $2.50. 

“A book on the Hebrew Prophets was 
needed which would show their impor- 
tance for religion today, and especially 
for the responsibility of religion in the 
struggle for justice, freedom, and hu- 
man solidarity” (p. vii). The first three 
chapters deal with the nature of prophe- 
cy, “The World of Prophets,” and the 
antecedents of the prophetic movement; 
chapter IV summarizes the work of 
“The Prophetic Succession”; then fol- 
low discussions of “The Prophetic 
Word,” “The Theology of the Proph- 
ets,” “The Prophetic Religion,” and 
“The Relevance of the Prophets.” Ac- 
cording to the author, “There is little 

. . which will be new to Old Testa- 
ment scholars and teachers” (p. vii). 
Nevertheless, the book incorporates both 
the results of technical scholarship and 
the insights of modern theologians in 
such a way as to make it a valuable aid 
both to them and to students and preach- 
ers who will reckon with the statement 
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of Duhm: “Prophecy marks the begin- 
ning of the spiritual history of the 
world, and has exercised much greater 
influence on it than the philosophy of 
Greece and the wisdom of India” (p. 
180). 


Dr. Scott’s orderly mind brings to- 
gether in brief compass answers to many 
questions a thoughtful reader of the Old 
Testament raises. For example, how 
were the prophets themselves “so sure 
that their message came from God, and 
was not merely the projection of their 
own views and desires?” Partly because 
the word was so clear, definite, and ur- 
gent, frequently involving pain, corrobo- 
rated by extraordinary power of utter- 
ance; partly because the message was 
reasonable and consistent “with Yah- 


weh’s will as made known in the past 
history of Israel”; and partly because of 


“the moral worth and immediate rele- 
vance” of that message. Then follows 
an examination of the grounds on which 
the prophets’ hearers accepted their 
preaching. “In the last analysis, the 
word was authenticated by its own in- 
herent worth and weight rather than by 
signs, and by the personal power of the 
men who spoke it” (pp. 93-99). 


Or again, what is the essence and 
meaning of real religion as defined by 
the prophets? According to Scott, the 
first element is “Spiritual Perception, the 
consciousness of God which includes 
awareness, discernment and understand- 
ing’; the second, “Moral Comscious- 
ness, markedly social in its reference”; 
the third, “Knowledge of God through 
Personal Relationship to Him’; the 
fourth, “Moral Obedience’; the fifth, 
a “distinctive Quality of Spirst”; and 
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finally, a new insight into “Meaning 
for Worship,” so that it becomes “total 
response . . . to what God is, and what 
he desires of men” (pp. 196-203). 
Chapter VI is an excellent survey of the 
prophetic theology in twenty-seven 
pages, and many readers will be espe- 
cially grateful for the chapters on “The 
Prophets and History,” “The Prophets 
and the Social Order,” and the conclu- 
sion on the title of the whole book. 
Like the prophets themselves, Dr. Scott 
writes from close contact with life and 
the concerns of the servants of God. 
The joy about this book on the rele- 
vance of the prophets is that it contains 
so much that is truly relevant at this 
hour. 


With most of the positions taken in 
the book this reviewer finds himself in 
hearty accord. It is precarious to make 
much of Moses, Samuel, Gad, and Na- 
than as examples of early prophets; in 
dealing with ] Sam. 15:22, Scott justly 
observes, “It is true that this quotation 
comes from a history of Samuel written 
about three hundred years after his day, 
so that its phraseology may have been 
influenced by the similar teachings then 
more common.” Yet Scott clings to a 
“sound tradition” here as to the sub- 
stance of Samuel’s teaching, slim though 
the evidence is. In early literature, 
ephod, unless W. R. Arnold’s position 
in Ephod and Ark be refuted as it has 
not been for nearly three decades, is not 
“a pouch out of which the sacred lots 
called Urim and Thummim were cast.” 
And although Scott is careful to point 
out that the late post-exilic eschatological 
writing is responsible for much of the 
hopeful material that has been added to 
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the prophetic books, in Hosea and Jere- 
miah he attributes to the original proph- 
ets much that current study views with 
suspicion. 

One more serious question may be 
raised, whether more emphasis should 
have been laid on Isaiah 40-66, which 
receives less attention than either Amos 
or Hosea and is referred to only one 
fifth as often as Jeremiah. 


But a review of this excellent book 
should end on a positive note. The 
growing number of thoughtful students 
of the Hebrew-Christian tradition and 
its all-important roots in the prophets 
can thank Dr. Scott for work that is 
clear, competent, devout, and consistent- 
ly helpful. 

Cuarves L. Taytor, Jr. 
Episcopal Theological School 


The River Jordan: Being an Illustrated 
Account of Earth’s Most Storied Rio- 
er. By Nelson Glueck. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1946. xvi-+- 
268 pages, 114 illustrations. $3.50. 


The Jordan is a small and somewhat 
unimpressive river and has never played 
as large a part in the history of the 
Holy Land as have some other rivers in 
the history of the lands through which 
they flow. Palestine does not depend 
upon it for its life as Egypt does upon 
the Nile; nor is it a great barrier as, 
for example, is the Rhine. Nevertheless 
it is “earth’s most storied river,” for 
nearly everyone knows it from the Bible, 
mainly from its having been crossed by 
the Israelites just before the conquest 
of Jericho, and from the baptism of 
Jesus. 

Like similar books of recent times on 
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other rivers, this book is an account of 
the river itself and some of the most 
interesting and important features of the 
immediately surrounding territory, with 
an interweaving of historical incidents 
and anecdotes which enliven the narra- 
tive. This volume is written by the 
only man who could have written it in 
so masterly a fashion. Nelson Glueck 
knows the Holy Land intimately from 
his long connection with the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, now as 
Director of the School in Jerusalem, 
and no one has explored the region of 
Transjordan in a fashion at once so thor- 
ough and so scientific as he. Further- 
more, there is probably no other writer 
on biblical subjects who writes so charm- 
ingly, with a great wealth of informa- 
tion and a lively imagination which en- 
able him to recreate very vividly scenes 
and events of the past. 


The reader will learn a number of 
very interesting facts about the Jordan 
and its valley. He will be reminded at 
the outset that there is an upper Jordan 
north of the Sea of Galilee which has 
four sources, all near the foot of Mt. 
Hermon. The valley in which the Jor- 
dan flows is a unique geological forma- 
tion. The section between the Sea of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea is very un- 
usual. The valley here has two levels: 
the lower is the Zor (the “Jungle of 
the Jordan” of the Old Testament), in 
which the river itself flows, bordered by 
a thick vegetation; the upper level is 
the Ghor, “depression,” varying in 
width from 3 to 14 miles. The river 
itself flows a distance of some 200 miles 
to cover a region that a crow could fly 
in 65 miles from the southern end of 
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the Sea of Galilee to the northern end 
of the Dead Sea. The river itself is only 
90 to 100 feet wide and varies in depth 
from 3 to 10 feet. The Jordan Valley 
was apparently one of the first regions 
of the world to be settled in prehistoric 
times; very early and extremely impor- 
tant prehistoric finds have been made 
there, particularly at Jericho and Telei- 
lat el-Ghassul. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the Jor- 
dan Valley between the Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea supported a large pop- 
ulation in ancient times. This was pos- 
sible partly through the use of irriga- 
tion and of better agricultural methods 
than are practised today, but even at the 
present the region is not as barren as is 
popularly supposed. Glueck estimates 
that in Roman-Byzantine times the re- 
gion of Transjordan supported about a 


million and a quarter people as com- 
pared with 350,000 today. 

The author has unusually vivid ac- 
counts of the crossing of the Jordan by 
the Israelites and of the history of 
Jericho. An outstanding feature of this 
volume is the large number of well- 


Some of the most 
striking are air photographs. These are 
of special value because they show the 
very winding, serpentine course of the 
river as no other photograph could do. 


chosen illustrations. 


There is little to criticize adversely 
in this volume. There is apparently a 
curious error regarding the city of Ga- 
dara. The map published with this vol- 
ume and the description on pages 42, 
48 seem to put this city about five 
miles southeast of the Sea of Galilee. 
Nevertheless, Glueck makes it appear 
in his text that it is on the Sea and 
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quotes in connection with his discus- 
sion the familiar story of the demo- 
niacs and the swine that rushed in- 
to the sea, from Matt. 8:28-32. This 
is a long-standing textual puzzle, but it 
seems unlikely that the location of this 
incident was at the point given in the 
map (apparently UMM Qeis), and the 
requirements of the story and the text- 
ual tradition are met best by supposing 
that the site was Gergesa on the eastern 
side of the Sea of Galilee. This, how- 
ever, is a very minor point. 

This volume can be very heartily rec- 
ommended both to biblical students and 
to the general reader who likes a good 
book. 

J. Puiu Hyatr 
School of Religion 
Vanderbilt University 


Paul for Everyone. By Chester War- 
ren Quimby. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. xv+176 
pages. $2.00. 

The author attempts to treat Paul’s 
personality, religious experience, jour- 
neys, career, letters, world view, Gos- 
pel, and achievements on a popular in- 
troductory level. He divides his sub- 
ject into chapters on “The Tormented 
Persecutor,” “The Belated Convert,” 
“The Eager Apostle,” “The Pastor Let- 
ter-Writer,” “The Pastor-Teacher,” 
“The Christian Thinker,” “The Gospel 
Preacher,” “The Triumphant Martyr,” 
and “The Practical Saint.” He does an 
excellent job in presenting Paul so fully 
and simply in so small a volume. The 
book makes a good text for an introduc- 
tory study of the life of Paul for col- 


lege students. It also serves well any 





laymen’s class that wishes to get a whole 
view of Paul presented in simple form. 
Many ministers and religious workers 
who wish to brush up on Paul, or who 
wish to get acquainted with him for the 
first time, should find this book quite 
valuable. 


One suggestive feature of the volume 
is the author’s introductory statement on 
the importance of Paul. Paul is cer- 
tainly a fascinating figure in the history 
of Christian religion and an invaluable 
source for the revitalizing of religion in 
our day. Dr. Quimby has contributed 
significantly to this end on a simple, 
readable level for all. The maps of 
Paul’s world add to the value of this 
book. The Pauline Dictionary in the 
back of the book is helpful for clarify- 
ing more abstruse terms. 


This volume so excellent in many 
ways does have one or two defects in 
the eyes of the reviewer, who has used 
it as a college textbook since its publica- 
tion. The discussion of salvation seems 
complex and not too relevant to their 
own lives when college students consider 
it. It has a Barthian or neo-supernatur- 
alistic tinge which leaves many of them 
unimpressed. Salvation is the crucial is- 
sue in all religion and religious thought. 
It can be presented to people of our 
time with thrilling appeal and deep 
meaning even for youth. Some of the 
thrill of Paul, who called himself the 
slave of God, thus signifying his com- 
plete loyalty, is dulled by archaic termi- 
nology. Ideas can become archaic too 
and need revamping. Most of the ter- 
minology of salvation needs just that to- 
day. Salvation is man’s perennial and 
greatest need, but it can best be discussed 
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in contemporary language. In fact it 
cannot really be discussed in any other 
language. The critical discussions of the 
book could be simplified and shortened 
and the space given to more vital as- 
pects of the subject. 


In spite of the above limitations, Paud 
for Everyone seems to me to be the best 
introductory textbook on the life of 
Paul with which I am acquainted. 

A. O. STEELE 
Johnson C. Smith University 


Introducing the New Testament. By 
Archibald M. Hunter. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1946. 123 
pages. $1.00. 

This is a small book on the New Test- 
ament which Church study groups 
should find very useful, for there is 
much to commend it. It is a scholarly 
treatment of the New Testament in lan- 
guage which the ordinary layman can 
read, understand, and appreciate. It is 
a book which a busy pastor might want 
to keep on his study desk, for he can 
turn to it with confidence for ready ref- 
erence. In very little space, the author 
manages to treat the language,-text, and 
canonization, the style, authorship, and 
dates of all the important books of the 
New Testament. Sufficient mnemonic 
devices are employed to aid in the clar- 
ity and usefulness of the book for the 
layman. In truth the author seems to 
have fulfilled his promise made in the 
preface “to present the New Testament 
to the ordinary reader as it appears in 
the light of modern scholarship . . 
abating nothing of the requirements of 
scientific criticism.” A suggestive bib- 
liography is provided for those who may 
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have the mind and will to study further 
and more intensively and who may wish 
a more technical approach. 

Dr. Hunter, however, does seem to 
make an extreme claim for the New 
Testament and its authors in his effort 
to give an interpretation of the New 
Testament as a whole. In his opening 
chapter, he tells us “The New Testa- 
ment writers never lead us to suppose 
that the precious thing they have to give 
us is men’s thoughts about God, how- 
ever sublime; what they claim to give 
us is God’s Word—His final Word—to 
men about Himself” (p. 12). Certain- 
ly, the New Testament writers did 
think, no doubt, that they were giving 
us “God’s Word about Himself.” The 
evidence, nevertheless, hardly supports 
the claim that they thought they were 
giving us “God’s final Word to men 
about Himself.” Some of the things 
they wrote were written obviously to 
meet the exigent situations of their time, 
in which instances they never thought 
they were giving us God’s Word at all. 
One thinks at once of the passage in I 
Cor. 7:12-40, in which Paul says, “To 
other people / would say (not the 
Lord), if any brother has a wife who 
is not a believer . . .” (Moffatt). 
There are other passages and letters of 
Paul which could hardly be interpreted 
as being the “Word of God—His final 
Word—to men about Himself.” What 
Paul and others had to say about the 
many and pressing problems they faced 
in their time was no doubt sane advice 
generally, but to say that the writers 
were in these sayings giving us God’s 
Word, even “His final Word to men 
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about Himself” is to take interpretation 
just a bit too far. 


We grant with Dr. Hunter that God 
entered history in Jesus, but the claim 
that the New Testament is “the story 
of how in the fullness of time God com- 
pleted his saving purpose for His Peo- 
ple by sending His Son, the Messiah, 
and the means of salvation” is to present 
a strange dogmatism which appears to 
be out of place in an age when men 
need to be building their world on prin- 
ciples which lend themselves to concepts 
less fixed and dogmatic. 

SaMuEL W. Wi uiams 
Morehouse College 


Jesus the Man of Prayer. By John Hen- 
ry Strong. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1945. 125 pages. $1.35. 


God transforms and renews the life 
of man from within. Prayer is, among 
Christian practices like the sacraments 
and worship, one of the most important 
means by which man is changed from 
within. The object of prayer is so often 
misunderstood. It is used by people as 
a means of changing external and ma- 
terial factors of life. While the line of 
division between material and spiritual 
matters is difficult to define, prayer can- 
not be brought to bear upon the rear- 
rangement of external and material fac- 
tors without full appreciation for the in- 
ternal or spiritual factors. In the first 
chapter of the book Dr. Strong says: 
“No one who has found sweetness hid- 
den in adversity, or known the ecstasy 
of sacrifice, or glimpsed beyond the 
losses of this present world another and 
a better world to which this is but an 
antechamber, can ever appraise catastro- 
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phe, suffering, or even death itself as 
irremedial loss.” The real object of 
prayer is to change that more subtle 
and spiritual aspect of life which makes 
man the victim of “more insidious and 
ominous” evils. The spiritual conse- 
quences of evil are apparent in the fact 
that “Cruelty, lust, falsehood, pride and 
hate have trampled underfoot all that 
humanity by faith and martyrdom have 


wen.” 


Prayer in our day, according to this 
author, “is not rooted spontaneously and 
firmly in the thought and life of our 
generation.” Prayer is not a natural 
outcome of our way of life because “the 
same trouble humbles one and infuriates 
another.” “The keynote of our age is 
utility, and the means by which it is 
pursued emphasizes a class of aptitudes 
and instruments entirely different from 
those which avail in the prayer-life.” 


Since the real crises of our experience 
are spiritual, it is the position of this 
author that the prayer-life of Jesus, who 
likewise faced spiritual crises, will be 
immeasurably helpful to us. Of Jesus 
he says “In every great crisis of his life, 
we find that Jesus prayed. But these 
crises . . . are typical of the crises 
through which all spiritual life passes 
and upon which all enduring character 
is built.” 


There are seven chapters in the book 
and an index of biblical references in 
addition to those indicated in the body 
of the volume. In the six remaining 
chapters the author presents six of the 
crisis-related prayer experiences of Jesus. 
It is apparent that the reader must re- 
gard these as suggestive rather than as 
complete and exhaustive studies of the 
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prayer-life of Jesus. The crucial prayer 
experiences presented are Prayers of 
Consecration, Dependence, Intercession, 
Thanksgiving, Submission, and Com- 
munion. 

The art of instructing people in the 
use of prayer is a very difficult one. This 
book is recommended to people who 
have the responsibility of instructing 
others in this area of experience. It is 
also recommended to those who find 
themselves indifferent to prayer or un- 
able to pray with satisfaction. It will be 
illuminating and strengthening to those 
who regularly practise prayer. In a par- 
ticular way the book will help those who 
face the ups-and-downs of their occu- 
pational experience; those who are un- 
able to make clear decisions; those who 
impulsively seek self-protection from the 
uncertainties of life; those who are iill- 
at-ease with the impersonal and immuta- 
ble facts of living; and those who yearn 
for a deeper fellowship with God. 

J. W. Nicnotson 
The Bishop Payne Divinity School 


Christ the Lord. By John Knox. Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark and Company, 
1945. 146 pages. $1.75. 

Professor John Knox made many his 
debtors by his arresting study, The Man 
Christ Jesus, and thus an eager interest 
attends this sequel. Those who can only 
see through liberal or orthodox specta- 
cles will find reason enough for dis- 
agreement. But there are those who rec- 
ognise the weaknesses of the historical 
method and yet are reluctant to cast 
away all its values, and they will rec- 
ognise in these chapters a sincere and 
candid mind frankly perplexed by the 
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tangled threads of tradition yet sure of 
its religious affirmations. 


Jesus here stands out as one who is 
inevitably remembered, experienced as 
alive, and interpreted by men as media- 
tor and saviour. The resurrection is ac- 
cepted as a fact given, “part of the con- 
crete empirical meaning of Jesus, not 
the result of mere reflection upon that 
meaning.” Belief in the pre-existence 
of Jesus is argued even in Mark. The 
vicarious expiatory significance of the 
death of Jesus is acknowledged as pro- 
claimed in the New Testament with ex- 
traordinary unanimity, and that not in 
mere metaphors but in the language of 
reality. “It was in the fellowship that 
men had with Jesus and with one an- 
other around Jesus—living, dying, and 
alive for evermore—that God drew 
wondrously near as grace and truth” (p. 
73). These are positive pronouncements 
that the scholar offers the preacher. 


The book is rich in passages that one 
must mark and return to ponder. A 
good example of suggestive writing is 
the treatment of the ethical teaching of 
Jesus with its strenuousness and absolute- 
ness that seems so impossible for sinful 
man. Professor Knox will have nothing 
to do with an interim ethic. The per- 
fect will of God with which Jesus con- 
fronts man no doubt looms up all the 
more stark and ominous when the end 
of all things is in sight, but it is ever 
there, an eternal and absolute demand of 
love. And here the author turns to the 
teaching of Paul, reminding us that we 
are not under law but under grace, and 
we are led to this luminous sentence: 
“God asks perfect obedience—how can 
he ask less if he loves us? —but his love 


for us and the possibility of our entering 
into the enjoyment of his love do not 
depend upon our giving that measure of 
obedience. They depend only upon our 
submission to his will, our recognition 
of our moral need, and our trust in his 
forgiveness and help.” 


One can trace the influence in this 
book of Dodd, Otto, and Hering; but 
always there is an independence of judg- 
ment. Professor Knox finds the Son of 
Man conception psychologically impos- 
sible for Jesus because that figure is es- 
sentially a heavenly being. But the 
saints that constitute the final Kingdom 
in Daniel’s picture are surely the chosen 
of the folk of Israel, and may not their 
leader and pioneer be cast for a rdle 
upon earth? Yet this hesitation seems 
to be a matter of words, for our author 
sees in Him God’s agent in redemption 
mysterious bound up with the coming 
crisis of judgment, the consciousness 
that created the church. 

The book is admirably planned and 
written with a fine lucidity, conciseness, 
and religious insight. The author may 
be a pilgrim who looks back on historical 
and sociological fields whence he came; 
but he brings his company of inquirers 
to a place of religious certitude. 

Joun Dow 
Emmanuel College 
Victoria University 


Romanism and the Gospel. By C. An- 
derson Scott. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1946. 203 pages. 
$2.00. 

This work by the late Dr. Scott, for 
many years Dunn Professor of the New 

Testament at the Theological College 
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of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
first appeared in England in 1937. It 
now is published by the Westminster 
Press for wider use by American readers. 


The problem considered in this vol- 
ume is the claim of Catholicism to be 
the one and only Christian church. Dr. 
Scott attempts to refute this claim by 
showing to what degree Catholicism has 
departed from the Christianity depicted 
in the New Testament. It is assumed 
by the author that “the New Testament 

. must be the authoritative standard 
for Christian thought and conduct” and 
that every deviation therefrom is a de- 
viation from pure Christianity. On this 
basis, Dr. Scott proceeds to examine the 
New Testament teachings on such sub- 
jects as Jesus Christ, Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, the Lord’s Supper, the Mass, 
Purgatory, Saints, Relics and Miracles, 
the Church, Scripture and Tradition, 
Catholicism and Morals, and the Au- 
thority of the Church. In each instance 
Dr. Scott calls specific attention to the 
disparity which exists between the New 
Testament teaching and practice on 
these subjects and that of the Catholic 
church. 


Dr. Scott recognizes the need for 
growth, development, or change in doc- 
trine and practice. He asserts, however, 
that the whole basis of the Catholic sys- 
tem is unsound. He finds the chief 
source of Catholic deviation in the early 
Church’s uncritical acceptance and use 
of the Old Testament as sacred scrip- 
ture. Thus most if not all of the errors 
he discerns in Catholicism are traced 
back to the influence of the Old Testa- 
ment. The changes which have occurred 
in Protestantism are considered legiti- 
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mate by the author because he believes 
they have their roots in the Gospels. 
Two questions remained in this re- 
viewer’s mind when the book was read. 
In the first place, is it true that the prin- 
cipal determinant of Catholic thought 
and practice was the Old Testament? 
Many careful students of the history of 
the church would be inclined to give 
more attention to the Greek and Roman 
cultural elements than does Dr. Scott. 
If this is true, then probably Protestant- 
ism as well as Catholicism was and is 
as much determined by these extra- 
Christian elements. It is even doubtful 
whether this statement is valid. The 
Gospels themselves are not wholly free 
from these so-called extraneous elements. 


The second question is perhaps more 
pertinent. The attempt to determine 
what is valid or invalid in a growing, 
dynamic movement by comparing its life 
1900 years after its origin with the 
scanty records one has of its beginnings 
is subject to serious criticism. An in- 
stitution as living and dynamic as Chris- 
tianity cannot be judged wholly by its 
roots; it must be judged by its contri- 
bution to the life and thought of suc- 
ceeding generations of men. The late 
Borden Parker Bowne remarked a gen- 
eration ago that reams of theology have 
become obsolete, not because they lacked 
scriptural support, but because they had 
become irrelevant to the life of their 
day. The attempt, therefore, to con- 
demn Catholicism because of its devia- 
tions, real or supposed, from the thought 
and practice of first century Christians 
seems foredoomed to failure. 

Wituiam H. BernHarpt 
The lliff School of Theology 
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The Cross and the Eternal Order. By 
Henry W. Clark. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1944. xiii-+- 
319 pages. $2.50. 


Writing on the meaning of the atone- 
ment, Dr. Clark declares that it is not 
to be found in the realm of morals nor 
in any of the categories familiar to hu- 
man experience. Man was originally im- 
bued with God’s own “creative life.” 
But by sin this “divine immanence” was 
lost. God’s problem was then to provide 
a “veritable dynamic” by which man’s 
lost heritage could be restored. This 
restoration is what God purposed to 
accomplish in the atonement. 

The theories of moral influence are 
dismissed on the ground that good ex- 
ample, forgiveness, and demonstrated in- 
debtedness often fail to make much im- 
pression on a sinner, and God would not 
employ any such uncertain methods to 
restore to man his birthright. The au- 
thor seems to overlook the tragic fact 
that the Cross has made- little or no im- 
pression on many sinners. The forensic 
theories are rejected as making salva- 
tion too negative. Redemption is no 
mere escape from God’s condemnation. 
Here the argument is more convincing. 

The view defended is based on the 
doctrine of “Christ’s perfect Deity” 
(p. 79). This means not only that Christ 
was God’s “creative life” (p. 57 etc.) 
but that “Jesus is God” (p. 179). Jesus 
is God’s own creative life once again 
in man. But in order that this im- 
manence might be universally available 
it had, of necessity, to be freed from 
the particularity of time and place. This 
emancipation was accomplished by the 
death of Jesus. Jesus could not die, 
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however, without first losing the creative 
life. At Calvary, therefore, Jesus lost, 
or rather, freely gave up, his deity (pp. 
117, 119, 122 etc.). The Saviour spoke 
with absolute literalness when he cried 
out, on the cross, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” For in 
very truth “God forsook Christ” (p. 
126). “Christ lost God in order that by 
man God might not be lost” (p. 133). 

If the reader asks how God could lit- 
erally forsake Christ if Christ was liter- 
ally God, or if he asks why and how 
such forsaking, supposing it to be pos- 
sible, would make the creative life of 
God any more universal than it was 
before the nativity, he will find that 
no answer is given. 

Even in a field where sheer assertion 
and reckless rhetoric have too often 
passed for argument, this book is con- 
spicuous for its lack of clarity and 
logical cogency. The author repeatedly 
appeals to “instinct” to establish funda- 
mental premises (e. g., see pp. 3, 9, 
12), frequently indulges in obvious 
exaggeration to support weak points in 
his case as in the use of the words “ix 
toto” (p. 37), and “meaningless” (p. 
106), and covers extremely doubtful 
assertions by phrases like “as usually 
reckoned” (p. 109) and “as it were” 
(p. 178) while still using the assertions 
as if established without modification. 
These practices are only a few among 
the many marks of uncritical method. 

All in all, Dr. Clark’s interpretation of 
the atonement will be of greatest in- 
terest to those few conservative readers 
who are inclined to agree with it in 
advance and who seek only reassurance 
or devotional inspiration. It is too figur- 
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ative and vague at crucial points to be 
especially instructive and too loosely 
reasoned to stir deeply the thought of 
most men, whether conservative or lib- 
eral, who are not predisposed to accept 
its extraordinary conclusions. 
L. Harotp DeWo.ir 

School of Religion 

Boston University 


Let’s Think About Our Religion. By 
Frank Eakin and Mildred Moody 


Eakin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. viii-+251 pages. 
$2.50. 


This book is a philosophy of religion 
in the popular style. Its main _ thesis 
centers around the authors’ distinction 
between two sharply diverging views of 
religion: the “above-life” and the “in- 
life.” “From the adove-life point of 
view religion is thought of as having, or 
having access to, a unique good which is 
the key to all good . . . Religion is a 
‘plus’ applied to life from outside and 
above . . . From the in-life point of 
view the good with which religion has 
to do is the common good, or ‘better,’ 
of old and new discovery . . . It sees 
religion as holding ideals aloft as guiding 
stars — offering no means of attaining 
them fully except through humanity’s 
upward climb... ” (pp. 7-8). 

Chapters I-V commend to the reader 
the “in-life” type of religion as supe- 
rior to the “above-life” type, on the 
basis of an observation that the former 
“can and often does work . . . without 
the usual props” associated with the 
latter, such as participation in church 
services, prayer, acquaintance with the 
Bible, etc. (p. 15). Actual evidence of 
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the fruits by which “in-life” religion 
is judged to work is bountifully reported 
in these chapters: undergirding people’s 
elemental wants with economic security, 
developing inter-racial and inter faith 
understanding and coéperation, etc. (pp. 
17-54). It might be noted, however, 
that the Quakers, who are sympatheti- 
cally referred to as having a religion that 
works, find in the depth of what the 
Eakins call an “above-life” religiousness 
the source of power for active and fruit- 
ful “in-life” works. 


Chapters VI-IX deal somewhat more 
specifically with aspects of the church 
enterprise. The remaining chapters (X- 
XV) culminate the polemic against 
“above-life” religion and produce cer- 
tain positive statements which express 
the authors’ naturalistic and humanistic 
philosophy of religion. Not only are the 
obvious aberrations and crass inadequa- 
cies of Christian institutions, beliefs, 
and practices subjected to attack, but 
with them the essential core of historic 
Christianity’s dimension of depth is 
roundly debunked. Not only that type 
of unimaginative otherworldliness which 
“tends toward a hands-off attitude in 
matters of economics and social change” 
and the clerical professionalism and lay 
financial contro] upon which it rests (p. 
113), but with it all forms of super- 
naturalism and superhumanism are de- 
cried in the name of “in-life” religion. 


From the point of view of this book 
“the supernatural can have a profitable 
place in today’s and tomorrow’s religion 
only as the value seen in it is the value 
of poetry and folklore (p. 133)... 
preyer in its deepest meaning is com- 
munion with the good in ourselves and 
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in the cosmic world of which we are a 
part — the good which men personify 
as God” (p. 117). 

The only credo in a book devoted to 
the destruction of creeds is a fervid 
affirmation of faith in science. “We be- 
lieve in science (p. 145) . . . What the 
world must have for its salvation . . . is 
science (p. 158) . . . Science has proved 
itself to be our world’s best way — its 
incomparable way — of going places 
and doing things . . . Religion has no 
superior recipe . . . Religion’s program- 


makers can do nothing better than to 
devote themselves to making science live 
in us, bear fruit even more abundantly 
in our world” (p. 150). 

The injunction Let’s Think About 
Our Religion is of perennial as well as 
of timely appropriateness. The playing 


of the role of intellectual gadfly, as- 
sumed by the authors of this irritating 
book, moreover, is as imperative to the 
functional health of religion as to any 
other aspect of our life. Nonetheless, 
let’s not think our religion away into 
subjectivism, narcissistic humanism and 
pragmatic secularism. 

The greatest lack of the Eakins’ “in- 
life” religion may be that it is devoid of 
any standards by which to judge human 
life — either the good in it, which 
they are kind enough to personify as 
God, or the demonic in it, which they 
choose to ignore. The salvation which 
science offers is at best a boot-strap sal- 
vation and ultimately a boomerang when 
it falls into the hands of men who 
would play god. Further thought about 
our religion may indicate that it re- 
quires both depth ond breadth: breadth 
of “in-life” pursuit of human values 
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and depth of commitment to an “above- 
life”, superhuman, Source of all value. 

ALLEN O. MILLER 
Heidelberg College 


Religion of a Scientist. Selections from 
Gustav Th. Fechner. Edited and 
translated by Walter Lowrie. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1946. 
281 pages. $3.50. 

Walter Lowrie, who has done so 
much to make Kierkegaard available to 
the English-speaking world, here pre- 
sents one for whom he confesses “a prior 
love,” Gustav Th. Fechner. The task 
he essays in this volume does not com- 
pare with his monumental achievement 
in the translation of Kierkegaard’s 
works, supplemented by his comprehen- 
sive biography of the great Dane. Never- 
theless it is a task worth performing. 
For in contrast to Kierkegaard, whose 
faith is determined by the mold of 
revelation from a transcendent God, 
Fechner illustrates “religion arising 
from below up.” Here is a philosophy 
which “in the broad sense is inductive.” 
And because it is the philosophy of a 
scientist — a physicist and a pioneer in 
the development of the discipline that 
afterwards became physiological psy- 
chology — Lowrie hopes that Fechner’s 
thought may become a door through 
which scientists today may emerge from 
the smothering influence of mechanism 
into an intellectual atmosphere more 
congenial to Christianity. 


Lowrie’s method is that of following 
brief biographical notes with selections 
from Fechner’s writings which purpert 
to be condensations of his philosophy. 
Whether Lowrie’s method achieves his 
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end is for the reader to determine. 
Here we shall have to be content with 
two brief illustrations of Fechner’s 
thought: first, his summary of the mo- 
tives for religious faith; and second, 
the type of experience from which this 
faith emerges. 


Fechner means by faith “faith in the 
highest and last things, i. ¢., in God 
and the hereafter and in higher spiritual 
beings. This exceeds by far all we are 
able to know certainly, and therefore... 
we think of it as religious faith in con- 
trast with common beliefs.” Such faith 
is a product of three motives: the his- 
torical (we believe what we have been 
told); the practical (we believe what is 
serviceable to us); and the theoretical 
(we believe what we have grounds in 
experience and reason for believing). 
Fechner believes that all three motives 
are essential to an enduring and vital 
faith. His insight is particularly keen 
into the relation of needs to faith. 
Where there are shallow needs there 
will be shallow faith. Faith becomes 
great “in proportion to the greatness of 
the challenge it faces.” 

Behind Fechner’s faith lay a particu- 
lar experience. He believed that the 
fundamental fact about the world of 
nature was that it had an inner life, a 
soul. Such a belief had not come simply 
from reasoning or inference. Midway in 
his career he had been stricken with 
blindness, After three years of darkness 
he had been mysteriously rescued from 
his affliction. Let him describe what 
happened then: 

I still remember well what an impression 
it made upon me when . . . I stepped out for 


the first time from my darkened chamber and 
into the garden with no bandage upon my 
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eyes. It seemed to me like a glimpse byond 


the boundary of human experience. Every 
flower beamed upon me with a peculiar clarity, 
as though into the outer light it was casting 
a light of its own . .. At once I thought I 
saw an inward light as the source of the out- 
ward clarity of the flowers. 


He felt that in plants there was some- 
thing else besides common cellulose and 
water. 

One cannot help feeling that scien- 
tists who come to share such an intuitive 
vision of the world may come also to 
share Fechner’s faith. But it is such a 
shared vision rather than an argument 
that will bring them to it. 

Justin Wroe Nixon 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Nature and Values. By Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 166 
pages. $1.50. 

Professor Brightman’s purpose in the 
present volume, based on the Fondren 
Lectures of 1945 at Southern Metho- 
dist University, is to locate the philo- 
sophical source and to prescribe the 
philosophical remedy for the cleavage 
between facts and values which charac- 
terizes modern culture. The source, in 
his opinion, is the belief that scientific 
methods are the only avenue to reliable 
knowledge. While these methods give us 
mastery over the physical world, they 
are inadequate to give us insight into 
values. The result is that modern cul- 
ture has betrayed values, The remedy he 
proposes is the clear recognition that 
values are a realm beyond nature and 
primary over it. The reconciling vision 
is, of course, personal idealism. 

The most interesting part of these 
lectures is not so much Professor 
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Brightman’s positive argument for per- 
sonalism — this is already familiar — 
as it is his attempt to dispose of the 
claim of contemporary naturalism that 
it too has a vision of unity embracing 
both facts and values — a vision which 
can be made good within the frame- 
work of scientific methods. 


Since the symposium called Natural- 
ism and the Human Spirit, edited by 
Yervant H. Krikorian and published by 
the Columbia University Press in 1944, 
is the most authoritative presentation 
of naturalistic thought to appear in re- 
cent times, Professor Brightman chooses 
it as the chief target for his criticism. 
The core of his attack on this new nat- 
uralistic philosophy is that it harbors a 
fatal confusion in its conception of na- 
ture. He thinks it wobbles between the 
definition of nature as the world of 
sense objects and its definition as every- 
thing that is. So long as naturalists iden- 
tify their position by commitment to 
scientific methods as the sole source of 
reliable knowledge they are accused of 
“methodological dogmatism.” Making 
a philosophy out of a method, “they 
mutilate experience by refusing to admit 
experiences which are not of the kind 
they prefer” (p. 103). On the other 
hand, if nature be defined as everything 
that is, naturalism cannot meaningfully 
attack supernaturalism. (pp. 46-47, 
101). 

But it may be doubted that the 
naturalists are really caught in this 
dilemma. While it is true that natural- 
ists are committed to the scientific 
method, they deny the charge that their 
method forces them to exclude or neg- 
lect any aspects of experience what- 





ever. Starting from the acknowledged 
achievements of scientific inquiry, they 
intend to show that these methods or 
others essentially continous with them 
are adequate also for dealing faithfully 
with those features of experience which 
are often held to transcend the methods 
of science. The new naturalism is thus 
not reductionist. As stated by John Her- 
man Randall, Jr., in the symposium al- 
ready named, this philosophy offers “a 
natural and intelligible place for all 
human interests and aims, and can em- 
brace in one single world, amenable to 
a single intellectual method, all the 
realities to which human experience 
points...” (p. 369). The issue there- 
fore is whether scientific method can 
be enlarged and deepened so as to include 
within its scope the full richness and 
variety of human experience. The ques- 
tion is not to be disposed of by equating 
scientific method with the techniques of 
the laboratory and then simply asserting, 
as does Professor Brightman, that the 
scientific method is impotent to deal 
with questions of value and personality. 
The naturalists’ program at least claims 
the opposite, and our judgment about 
its possible success must be grounded in 
a study of actual attempts to carry it 
out. 


Have the naturalists, in defining na- 
ture as the whole of reality, and the 
natural as “whatever man encounters in 
whatever way” (op. cit., p. 358), 
opened the door to the supernatural? 
“If,” as Professor Brightman declares, 
“the natural is what is manifested to the 
senses,” then of course “all experience 
other than the sensory is properly re- 
garded as experience of the supernat- 
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ural” (p. 46). But since the naturalists 
do mot define the natural in this way, 
they find it unnecessary to set up a 
dualism between the natural and the 
supernatural in order to deal with the 
experienced facts of personality and 
value. The real issue here, so it seems to 
me, is how the phenomena of the “hu- 
man spirit” are to be explained. The 
naturalists hold that all explanation must 
be in terms of further experiential fac- 
tors; whereas materialists, personalists, 
and other orthodox metaphysicians pre- 
fer to make explanations in terms of 
transempirical and 
This is probably the crucial issue between 
naturalists and their critics. The problem 
is not much illuminated by the charge 
that if naturalists define nature as all 
that is, then it is meaningless for them 
to attack supernaturalism. This seems 
to miss the whole point of the natural- 
ists’ position, which insists upon a con- 
tinuity of analysis and which thus rules 
out from the start the “bifurcation” of 
the experienced world into the natural 
and the supernatural. 
Herman A. BrauticAM 

Colgate University 


substances causes. 


Our Christian Faith. By Walter M. 
Horton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1945. xxiii+-148 pages. Paper $.75. 
This book was written out of aware- 

ness of the fact that in Protestant 

circles laymen know little about the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. It 
was especially designed for use by older 
young people and adult laymen in the 

Congregational Christian churches. The 

author has undertaken to present the 

subject in language which the theologi- 
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cally uneducated Christian can under- 
stand. He was guided in the writing by 
a pronouncement of the Theological 
Commission of the Congregational 
Christian Churches entitled “A State- 
ment of Faith According to the Teach- 
ings of the Congregational Christians.” 


Dr. Horton divided the book into 
three sections, headed, respectively: A. 
God and Mankind, B. The Church’s 
Response to God, C. The Church’s 
Mission to the World. Each section is 
divided into chapters, making a total of 
eleven. Each chapter is prefaced by an 
excerpt from the “Statement of Faith” 
which bears on the immediate subject 
of the chapter, and also usually by sim- 
ilar excerpts taken from Professor John 
C. Bennett’s Hazen book on Christian- 
ity and Our World and the Madras 
Report on “The Faith by Which the 
Church Lives.” There is, in addition, 
a concluding statement on the possibil- 
ity of final victory over evil, an appen- 
dix made up of the “Statement of 
Faith,” referred to above, and a study 
guide to be used in class discussion of 
the several chapters. 


In the light of the purpose for which 


it was written this book is to be com- 


mended highly. There are many illus- 
trations and expressions of a common 
sort which are calculated to hold the 
attention and appeal to the under- 
standing of the reader on matters usual- 
ly dealt with more abstractly. The one 
thing which such phrases indicate con- 
cerning the author’s own beliefs is that 
theological doctrines are not unrelated 
to common human experiences. 

It is to be wished that the book had 
been written not so obviously for a 
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denominational purpose. Dr. Horton 
frequently refers to “our Congregational 
Christian Churches” within the body of 
the discussion. This fact may discour- 
age the use of the book by members of 
other denominations because such fre- 
quent references give the impression 
that the book was written for exclusive 
use. It would seem to be sufficient to 
have made such denominational refer- 
ences in the General Introduction and 
Forward. 


The present reviewer finds himself 
in close agreement with the theological 
position presented in the book. Dr. 
Horton states a realistic doctrine of the 
Christian faith. He steers clear of the 
Calvanistic viewpoint and the extremes 
of present day neo-Orthodoxy by affirm- 
ing first that “God rules everything” 


and yet by recognizing that this rule 
does not deprive man of real freedom 


because man’s freedom is scrupulously 
respected by God (p. 12). On the other 
hand, Dr. Horton does not deal with 
man’s sins lightly. “There are limits to 
his (God’s) patience” with sinful men. 
But men are sinful not so much because 
of an original, inherited evil nature, 
but because of a “persistent tendency 
. to push their ambitions to the 
sky...” (p. 16). Hence, God’s judg- 
ment is upon men, which results in their 
suffering for their sins. It is not this 
suffering alone, however, which can save 
men because justice does not save. 
Rather, “we shall either be saved from 
our present impasse by the love of God 
in Christ . . . or we shall not be saved 
at all” (p. 26). 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
this book to present-day lay thinking is 
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its emphasis upon the importance and 
role of the church. In the section on 
The Church’s Response to God, Dr. 
Horton examines the church from the 
standpoint of its inner nature. This cer- 
tainly is of first importance in light of 
the tendency of present day Protestants 
to pass over that emphasis and leave it to 
the more sacramental churches. 

The statement on the possibility of 
final victory over evil is cautious but 
hopeful, both in respect to a redeemed 
society on earth and in respect to the 
eventual salvation of all spiritual beings. 
We can hope that the world will event- 
ually be redeemed because “no evil can 
ever totally envelop God’s world and 
hold it permanently in thrall.” We 
should pray for “every creature’’ in the 
hope that eventually all will “be led to 
the knowledge of God.” 

J. Bruce Benner 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary 


Faith and Reason. By Nels F. S. Ferré. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. xii+-251 pages. $2.50. 

“Our most basic problem in thought 
is... the meaning and the relation of 
faith and reason” (ix). Dr. 
analyzes this problem and makes cer- 


Ferré 


tain constructive suggestions looking to 
its solution. In the chapter “Religion 
and Reason,” he offers definitions of 
both and states what he believes to be 
their ideal relationship —- what would 
fulfil the possibilities of both. But is 
this ideal realizable? This question 
leads to the examination of the circles 
of science, philosophy, and religion. 
Here the author shows what each of 
these has to say about the total concrete 















truth and how these truths are related 
to one another. In “The Circle of 
Science” he discusses thirteen “logical 
and psychological tendencies which have 
to be watched carefully all the time if 
we are to let science contribute its fullest 
amount of truth to whole-knowledge” 
(p. 53). He contends that there are 
problems — such as freedom and, in 
general, the inwardness of experience — 
with which science cannot deal; and that 
the function of science is description 
rather than ultimate explanation and 
prescription. 

The circle of philosophy is much 
broader than that of science. “The 
field of science is the logico-empirical, 
or that of methematically measurable 
sense-data; whereas philosophy deals 
with the whole field of human knowl- 
edge. . . . Science describes; philosophy 
relates” (p. 107). Philosophy differs 
from theology in that philosophy “‘is 
the interpretation of the whole of ex- 
perience centering in the here and now; 
theology is the interpretation .. . cen 
tering in the complete combination, ob- 
viously only partially here and now, of 
the most important and the most real” 
(p. 109). Again, philosophy is objec- 
tive and theology is existential. The 
author lays great stress upon this dis- 
tinction. Religion and theology are con- 
cerned with the “existential ultimate” 
which is revealed in the flux of experi- 
ence and which elicits our deepest faith, 
however much it eludes our knowledge. 

In the last chapter Dr. Ferre argues 
for the fullest synthesis of the “most im- 
portant and the most real.” He rejects 
the positions of evolutionary naturalism 
and of God as finite as inadequate ul- 
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timate explanations of experience. Only 
“the most high constitutes an adequate 
principle of explanation for process 
chiefly because it points beyond process” 
(p. 200). And it is only “whole sur- 
render,” concrete decision, that assures 
us concretely and experientially that the 
most high is the most real (p. 209). 


In two appendices Dr. Ferre shows 
how faith and reason need each other 
and how reason must now become relig- 
ious. He concludes: “We need reason 
in all spheres of life and of human en- 
deavor, but the reason freed, lighted, 
and empowered by faith” (p. 247). 


This book is a useful and stimulating 
introduction to problems of theological 
method. I do not agree with the author 
that such problems are the great ones 
for today, but his discussion of them is 
helpful. 

J. N. Hartr 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 


God Speaks. By Charles Péguy. Transla- 
tion and Introduction by Julian 
Green. New York: Pantheon Press. 
82 pages. $1.50. 


Charles Péguy has become familiar 
to English readeg through the two 
volumes Basic Verities and Men and 
Saints. A French atheist who became a 
devout Christian, he was killed in the 
first world war. The present volume, 
God Speaks, consists of a series of mono- 
logues put into the mouth of the deity. 
The God who speaks in these poems is 
a French peasant of infinite goodness 
and pity who sits on the throne of the 
universe. That they are original goes 
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without saying. In the writings of 
Charles Péguy for the first time a 
French peasant has become God, or 
perhaps better God uses the mind of a 
French peasant to express divine ideas. 
It is in a literary way a sort of incarna- 
tion which takes place in heaven, The 
love of France glows on every page. 
The love for French peasants is radiant 
in almost every line. There is wit and 
daring and gay mirth and deep pathos 
and there are many thrusts of fairly 
amazing insight. The poems are written 
with singular simplicity. But it is a 
sophisticated simplicity. No French 
peasant could have written them. And 
yet no man who did not know the 
French peasant mind with an almost 
uncanny understanding could have 
written them. Sometimes a line leaves 
one breathless. And sometimes a poem 
is a strangely beautiful work of art. 
Always religion and life are brought 
together in singular intimacy. 

Perhaps the most dangerous thing 
one can say of Charles Péguy’s poems 
is that the man who is looking for new 
and exquisite sensations will find them 
here. Perhaps the best thing one can 
say of them is that centuries of folk life 
and experience seem to become the 
vehicle of a fresh expression of the 
divine greatness and the divine com- 
passion. 

Sometimes the art is greater than the 
insight. Sometimes the insight is ex- 
pressed with perfect art. Always the 
fact that man’s main‘ business is with 
God is made abundantly clear. 

Lynn Harotp Houcu 


Drew Theological Seminary 


The Faith of Man Speaks. Edited by 
Helen Woodbury. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. 133 
pages. $1.75. 

This is a new anthology of consola- 
tion in the face of bereavement and 
death. It contains four parts arranged in 
chronological order: From the Far Past, 
From the Near Past, From Yesterday, 
and From Today. 

Quite naturally much of the first 
part consists of brief extracts from the 
scriptures and from classic writers. The 
Bhagavad Gita is represented. The “far 
past” is made to include St. Anselm, 
Luther, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Many of the quotations in the second 
part of the book are from poets and 
philosophers but there are words of 
hope from the scientist Louis Pasteur 
and the one quotable sentence from 
Robert G. Ingersoll is included along 
with many from more orthodox writers. 

The last two sections are especially 
notable for prayers, poems, and affirma- 
tions of hope growing out of the two 
world wars. Some of these are well 
known but there are many from letters 
and other sources that constitute new 
and welcome contributions to the litera- 
ture of faith. 

Ministers will, of course, find much 
use for this work. But many others will 
find it a valuable and helpful source 
book. It is small and easy to handle, 
the print is clear and pleasing, and the 
arrangement of material convenient. A 
complete index makes it easy to find 
any item and shows the source from 
which each selection is taken. 

Such a collection of affirmations re- 
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veals both the widespread and the per- 
sistent hope of man in immortality. It 
also suggests the diverse forms taken by 
that hope. The impersonal Spirit of 
Hinduism, the eternal recurrence of 
Nietsche, and the communion of the 
saints of Christian faith are here side 
by side. Vivid hope and vague expecta- 
tion, poetic feeling and ethical fulfil- 
ment are expressed together with all de- 
grees of certainty. 


Each one will find help in that 
which accords most with his own 
thought and feeling. But such an an- 
thology suggests the need for a well 
defined and firmly based doctrine of the 
life everlasting. If hope is to be sus- 
tained through all the stress of life it 
must be held as a natural part of some 
religious faith. The Christian hope is 
centered in Christ and rests on his reve- 
latioh of God as One who cares infinitely 
for man. It points both toward personal 
fulfilment and to a fellowship of love. 
Back of the classic affirmations of faith 
which serve to comfort the sorrowing 
we need a developed Christian doctrine 
of eternal life. 

Hucu Vernon WHITE 


Pacific School of Religion 


Deep River. By Howard Thurman. 
California: The Eucalyptus Press, 
1945. 39 pages. $2.00. 

The Negro spirituals make their way 
straight to the hearts of many of us by 
means of the melody and rhythm of 
their music and their appropriateness to 
some single religious idea which is 
conveyed to our minds meanwhile 
either by the title of the song or, more 
often, by some recurrent phrase which 
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sings itself into our memory. The rest 
of the words we may have forgotten — 
or perhaps, never known. In this brief 
but revealing interpretation, Dr. Thur- 
man approaches the spirituals from this 
other and much less familiar side. He 
asks what the words meant to the slaves 
who first sang them and what religious 
message they brought to the generations 
among whom they arose. 


To this exacting undertaking, Dr. 
Thurman has brought at their fullest 
his widely known and deeply trusted 
gifts as a preacher to students — emo- 
tional restraint, literary subtlety and pre- 
cision, sensitive imagination, and pro- 
found psychological and religious in- 
sight. In his introductory essay “Con- 
cerning Backgrounds,” he discriminates 
the contribution made to some of the 
best-known spirituals by the biblical 
stories, by the world of nature, and by 
the religious experience of the slaves 
themselves. Then follow four medita- 
tions, each centering around a single 
spiritual, which were originally given as 
addresses before the Church for the 
Fellowship of All Peoples in San Fran- 
cisco. With an inner understanding that 
makes them “come alive” as authentic 
utterances of vital religion and of social 
protest, he relates these four, not only 
to the shackles of the ante-bellum slave, 
but to the spiritual discouragements and 
frustrations of our own post-war genera- 
tion. The final exposition of “Deep 
River,” from which the little book takes 
its title, rises above the distinctive prob- 
lems of any single race or generation to 
set forth with beauty and power the 
ultimate assurance of all high religion, 
that human life itself, like a river in its 
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double relation to the sea, has both its 
ultimate source and its final goal in the 
life of God. The Negro slave of yester- 
day and the North African saint of long 
ago come thus to the same final con- 
viction: “Thou hast made us for thy- 
self and our souls are restless till they 
find their rest in thee.” 


CuarvLes W. GILKEY 


The University of Chicago 


A Christian Global Strategy. By Walter 
W. Van Kirk. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Co., 1945. 197 pages. 
$2.00. 


This book is a tract for the times. Its 
purpose is to arouse the Protestant 
churches to make the Christian faith a 
vital force in the world. To do this the 
Protestants need to recover the revolu- 
tionary impulse of primitive Christian- 
ity and develop a global strategy. The 
first three chapters describe the need 
and the technique of such strategy. The 
main part of the book takes up the 
various fronts where this strategy is to 
be applied. 


On the home front the Protestant 
churches must give up their sectarian 
mentality, their self-centered character, 
and parochialism. They must be purged 
of the attitude of superiority by seeing 
themselves in the perspective of God. 
The beautiful ideals of the value of 
human personality and of human broth- 
erhood must be made actual in the 
common relations of living. That means 
emancipation from racial prejudice, 
which denies these ideals. The Protes- 
tant churches must cleanse themselves 
from the secularism within by rediscov- 


ering the height and depth of the 


Christian experience. 


Furthermore, there is great need to 
bridge the gulf that separates classes. 
“Protestantism must establish closer in- 
stitutional relations with the labor 
movement.” It must also develop a com- 
prehensive program in public relations, 
the press, radio, moving pictures, and 
interpret its corporate life to the public. 
This does not mean the revival of cen- 
sorship, but it does mean a united 
mobilization of the Protestant commu- 
nity to support decent films and radio 
programs. A united Protestanism will 
create effective instruments on the home 
front and through them give powerful 
aid to the world front. 


As to the European front—Europe is 
no longer a mission field for American 
denominations. This does not mean 
withdrawal of fellowship or financial 
assistance, but it does mean the with- 
drawal of the promotion of outside 
ecclesiastical interests. It means the 
humble appreciation of Christians who 
in their trial rediscovered the Bible, the 
Reformation, Jesus Christ, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and the cross. It will 
mean the continuation and the develop- 
ment of patterns of aid provided from 
the skies during the war by the World 
Council of Churches. 

The chapter on Russia is a masterly 
presentation of a difficult and obscure 
situation. The gap between the Eastern 
Orthodox churches and the Roman 
Catholic church has been widening in 
recent years. There are signs, however, 
of a growing cordiality between the 
Eastern Orthodox churches and the 
Protestant churches. The Protestant 
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churches should be willing and ready to 
enter into some form of organizational 
relationship with the Russian church. 
This would be for the purpose of work- 
ing together for common Christian ends 
and would not be concerned with the 
problem of doctrinal unity. 

For the world front the strategy pro- 
posed is integration or coédrdination of 
the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches 
through a board of strategy. This board 
of strategy should reflect fully in its 
personnel the many racial strains of 
which the Kingdom of God is com- 
posed. It should be located in some place 
free from the Atlanto-centricity of our 
western front. The author suggests 
Geneva. 

The book has grown out of present 
religious needs and opportunities. It is 
well organized and well written. The 
author starts with a Christian goal for 
our world and develops a global plan to 
attain that goal. He realizes that or- 
ganized evil can be met adequately only 
by organized good. The book is most 
timely. 

Louis Hopous 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


Foundations of Reconstruction. How to 
build an enduring moral order: new 
interpretations of old commandments. 
By Elton Trueblood. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
109 pages. $1.00. 

The old commandments referred to 
in the subtitle of this book are the Ten 
Commandments of the Old Testament, 
their several versions being disregarded. 
This reviewer knows of a variety of 








employments of the Decalogue. Their 
use in this book is made in “an effort 
to capture the ancient wisdom in the 
language of our day and situation” (p. 
11). In it the author has fully succeed- 
ed. He has convincingly analyzed the 
primary problem of our time to be the 
moral reconstruction for which “The 
Ten Commandments constitute the most 
memorable and succinct extant formula- 
tion of the ethical creed of the West” 
(p. 10). He accordingly advocates re- 
construction in these ten fundamental 
conceptions: the priority of faith in 
God; the necessity of the power of this 
faith; its distinctivenesss; the inescap- 
able call to worship; the preciousness of 
the spiritual heritage; the genuine val- 
uation of the person; the discipline of 
human relationship; the moral as well 
as the economic encouragement of pri- 
vate property; the paramount impor- 
tance of truth-telling; the supplemen- 
tary powers of “Law and Love” — 
since the author has sought in this book 
to change all the “classic prohibitions 
into positive commands” (p. 107). 

Dr. Trueblood is an advocate of the 
Christian religion. The present review- 
er cannot help but express a personal 
appreciation on behalf of his faith and 
its faithful, Judaism and the Jewish 
people. There is, for example, the 
author’s gratifying assertion that “the 
sober fact is that the Christian churches 
and the Hebrew synagogues are the 
only organizations in our civilization 
whose primary purpose is to keep alive 
the moral and spiritual principles with- 
out which a decent world is impossible” 
(p. 107). There is also his commend- 
able appraisal of some fundamental con- 
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ceptions of Judaism which it shares with 
Christendom (pp. 24, 85) in addition 
to those that Judaism has created and 
peculiarly maintained (p. 42). 

More important, of course, is the 
author’s endeavor to make people face, 
by his book, small, valuable, and quot- 
able, the challenge of reconstructing and 
preserving a moral order of human 
society to the end that it be not physical- 
ly destroyed. The author reflects Emer- 
son’s observation that “all things are 
moral, and in their boundless changes 
have an unceasing reference to spiritual 
nature. Therefore nature . . . shall hint 
or thunder to man the laws of right and 
wrong, and echo the Ten Command- 
ments” (Nature, Chapter V, “Disci- 
pline”). 

Huco B. ScuirrF 
Howard University 
School of Religion 


Daughter of Africa. By Ruth Isabel 
Seabury. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1945. 142 pages. $1.00. 


This very interesting little book gives 
an unusual picture of race relations and 
missionary jenterprise on the African 
scene. It is largely biographical, portray- 
ing the life story of Mina Soga, an Af- 
rican Christian leader and _ personal 
friend of the author. It relates in vivid 
detail] her youth in Africa, her expe- 
riences in securing an education, her 
success as a teacher, her technique and 
popularity as a social worker, her sur- 
prise and response when chosen as a 
delegate to the Madras Conference, her 
trip to America with its pleasant and 
unpleasant aspects, her charm and 
finesse as a speaker in the deep South, 


and her leadership and popularity at the 
Youth Conference in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. It furnishes stories in a fascinat- 
ing style that will interest both those 
who are seeking material for personal 
information and those who are planning 
study group courses on the life and cus- 
toms of Africa. 


The book is written in a simple 
style which not only makes one feel] the 
yearnings and heart-throbs of a simple 
and naive people, but also presents a 
tremendous challenge to our vaunted 
democracy and our self-styled Chris- 
tian missionary efforts. 

It is packed with information that 
every minister and Christian layman 
needs to know, in addition to pointing 
the way to the only basis on which a 
privileged group can genuinely help the 
under-privileged, viz., as understanding 
friends on the level of absolute equality. 

Rosert W. Brooks 
Lincoln Temple 
Washington, D. C. 


Religion in Russia. By Robert Pierce 
Casey. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1946. 198 pages. $2.00. 
Religion in Russia is an erudite, well- 

balanced account of the subject from 

the time Christianity first came to Russia 
to the present day. Here are the main 
facts, brilliantly digested, humanly in- 
terpreted, without a trace of passion 
or prejudice in favor of or against any 
of the Russian churches or their Marxian 
enemies. The historical approach, the 

judicious appraisal are all the more il- 

luminating because presented in a clear, 

readable style. Originally delivered as 
the Lowell lectures at Harvard Univer- 
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sity in 1945, the writing is singularly 
free from the oratorical encomiums or 
the repetitious irrelevancies which so 
often mar the spoken discourse. 


Mr. Casey is the head of the Depart- 
ment of Biblical Literature and His- 
tory of Religion at Brown University. 
He discusses not only Greek Orthodoxy 
but Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and certain dissenting purely Russian 
sects, that is, the various forms of Chris- 
tianity which the overwhelming mass 
of Russians professed in the pre-revolu- 
tionary days. He makes it clear that the 
tragedy of religion in Russia stems from 
its close affiliation with the Czarist state, 
forced upon it first by Peter the Great. 
“The effect of government control 
upon the church was to denature and 
pervert its spiritual influence.” He 
might have quoted the late Professor 
Paul Milyukov for the observation that 
as a consequence of high and absolute 
temporal authority over the church, the 
peasant remained largely a pagan whose 
spiritual yearnings were rarely trans- 
muted into religious precepts. That was 
why the atheistic propaganda of the 
Bolsheviks blasted out of him what little 
faith he had in Orthodoxy. 

Peter the Great had thought of con- 
cluding an alliance with the Vatican and 
had sent a personal ambassador to Rome. 
On discovering that he would never 
command the power to unseat a Pope 
not to his liking, he abandoned the 
project. Like Peter, subsequent Czars 
made it almost impossible for Roman 
Catholics to proselyte in Russia, which 
explains their meager following among 
Russians, especially among the peasan- 
try. The control from above had stirred 





vigorous dissent and given rise to Protes- 
tantism and to many native sects such as 
the Dukhobors, the Molokanye and the 
Old Believers. 


In this writer’s judgment, the author 
underestimates the vitality of the two 
leading Protestant denominations, the 
Baptists and the Evangelicans. With 
them religion was not only form and 
worship but a way of every day life, 
which automatically lifted their members 
to a higher plane of living. They were 
better farmers and the women were by 
far the most superb homemakers, espe- 
cially in the Russian village. In his many 
travels in the Russian countryside this 
reviewer has observed that a Baptist or 
Evangelical woman never fed animals in 
the house and kept the living quarters so 
clean that neither flies nor other insects 
infest them. The abjuration of smoking 
helps keep the house free of the fetid 
odors of Russian mahorka and the ban 
on alcohol has saved members from suc- 
cumbing to inebriation, once a real dis- 
ease in the village. Singing, which al- 
ways finds an enthusiastic response 
among Russians, is a special and exalting 
feature of their services and the group 
life they foster has proved a great help 


to young and old. But their pacifism, ‘ 


their clanishness, their aversion to revo- 
lutionary action brought on them sev- 
eral limitations which have hindered 
their growth. 

A man of profound religious senti- 
ment, the author is under the conviction 
that despite all the substitutes for reli- 
gion that Soviet social action may have 
provided (a void especially marked 
during the war years, when the individ- 
ual was face to face with suffering, 
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death, aloneness, frustration), it must 
eventually stir a religious revival in 
Russia. He has no illusions as to the 
possibility of Marxism’s altering its 
philosophy so as to allow for the need 
of religion in one’s personal life. Nor 
does he underestimate the difficulty the 
church of whatever faith is facing in 
the reconciliation of Marxism and the 
superconscious or the supernatural. The 
duality in ideology is real and deep- 
rooted. But he is encouraged by the 
attitude of Stalin, who, though an un- 
comprising Marxist and materialist, once 
studied theology and may have reached 
the conclusion that “the only hope of 
controlling or utilizing religion is by 
tolerating it.” Russia’s present preoccu- 
pation with folk lore, examples of which 
he quotes at great length, may steer 
the popular mind into an appreciation 
of the roots of folklore which, accord- 
ing to the author, are “the unconscious 
intimations and insights of a super- 
personal, super-social, and supernatural 
order.” 

This writer does not share the view 
that Russia is already experiencing a 
religious revival. During the war years 
church attendance has increased; some 
churches that had been closed have 
been reopened. The Orthodox church 
publishes its own books, including the 
Bible, its own journal and is launching 
a wide network of schools for the edu- 
cation and training of priests. But youth 
is subjected to a highly rationalistic and 
materialistic interpretation of life. The 
Komsomol, Russia’s youth organization, 
while no longer conducting any anti- 
god propaganda, is no more religious 
now than it was in the pre-war years. 


Its influence on youth is enormous. But 
time will tell whether or not Mr. Casey’s 
optimism on the future of religion in 
Russia is justified. 

Maurice Hinpus 
New York City 


Psychology of Religion. By Paul E. 
Johnson. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1945. 288 pages. $2.00. 


The field of psychology of religion 
has lain fallow for two decades. Having 
been tilled extensively and fairly ex- 
haustively in the days of James, Coe, 
Leuba, et al, it has recently been waiting 
new cultivation and another and perhaps 
a fuller harvest. During this period the 
soil has been greatly enriched. Of 
especial importance has been the em- 
phasis on the need of contour plowing 
as a means of saving the whole while 
revitalizing the parts. This has been 
done, of couse, by Gestalt psychology. 
Of no less importance has been the sub- 
soil activity of depth psychology and the 
Freudian emphasis. Also new imple- 
ments with which to work in the field, 
known as clinical techniques, have added 
impetus to the laborer’s efforts. Finally 
one should mention improvements in 
the general climatic situation, the most 
noteworthy being the philosophies of 
organism and existentialism. 

Because of this changed situation, one 
approaches a new publication in the 
field with a good deal of expectation. 
And to a considerable degree such ex- 
pectation is fulfilled by this book. Dr. 
Johnson is not only well informed with 
regard to the earlier work in psychology 
of religion but he had close acquain- 
tance with the above-mentioned changes 
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and makes effective use of his knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, the treatment is 
comprehensive in the sense that a good 
deal is said about almost all of the 
topics which fall within the scope of 
the psychology of religion. What is 
said is frequently incisive, arresting, 
creative. These facts make it a valuable 
book for the minister’s workshop. 


I feel, however, that a number of 
qualities in the book would militate 
against its effective use as a text. The 
chief of these is that there is no over-all 
structure which unifies the various sub- 
jects into an organism. Most of the 
chapters stand by themselves, and fre- 
quently this is even true of divisions 
within chapters. The result is that the 
work seems like a series of essays, a 
quality which is certainly commendable 
for the general reader, but which makes 
a classroom presentation more difficult. 
The second quality to note in this re- 
gard is a frequent tendency to wander 
away from the psychology of religion. 
Rather than developing a detailed em- 
pirical, or for that matter a detailed 
theoretical, psychological thesis, Dr. 
Johnson uses psychology as an aid in the 
preparation of effective statements which 
are more general in their form and 
orientation. What is said is usually sage 
and valuable, but it is often irrelevant 
to the development of an integrated 
psychological treatise. Thirdly, there are 
qualities of style which would require 
of the ordinary student more discipline 
in reading than the instructor could 
rightly expect. The following, from 
page forty-four is an example. 


From interests and needs develop values. 
To be aware of a need is to value the object 
which will fulfill it. To be interested in an 
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object is to desire and prefer it enough to give 
attention and goal-seeking effort in that 
direction. A value is a goal of conscious ap- 
preciation and preference which one strives 
to realize. In seeking such a valued goal, the 
means that promise to serve that end are also 
valued. Instrumental values are means that 
serve intrinsic values as ends. 

It is good to see this field bearing 
fruit again and we are indebted to Dr. 
Johnson for the pioneering he has done. 
He has set a high standard of prepara- 
tion for work in the field. We hope that 
his efforts are the promise of a coming 
abundance of a seriously needed staple 
in the diet of the religious life. 

W. M. MitcHELi 


Fisk University 


Marriage and Family Counseling. By 
Sidney E. Goldstein. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 
xvi-++457 pages. $3.50. 

The distresses of the human spirit are 
baffling; the task of making two per- 
sons one spirit, after the marriage vow, 
is more easily imagined and dreamed 
about than actualized; however, when 
artists in the dynamics of interpersonal 
relations are equipped with the instru- 
ments and have mastered the tools 
needed for manipulating feelings, de- 
sires, conflicts, personal pecularities, and 
differences in cultural and intellectual 
development, something great may be 
achieved in the task of helping people 
solve their problems of living as husband 
and wife. 

Dr. Goldstein, president of the 
National Conference of Family Rela- 
tions and associate Rabbi of the Free 
synagogue, New York, presents in Mar- 
riage and Family Counseling, a guide or 
manual to ministers, teachers, lawyers, 
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doctors, and all those persons who are 
interested in helping men and women 
master the complex problems of living 
together. In doing this, the author 
covers five distinct categories — the 
legal, the economic, the biological, the 
psychological, and the ethical or spiritual 
— of human interests and tensions. It 
is done in such a way as to present mar- 
riage and family counseling as a science 
and a work of art: a science in that it 
evolves from wise observations, careful 
collection of data, intelligent case 
studies, minute statistical analyses in such 
a way as to make it possible to list the 
conditions that hinder marriage and 
also the circumstances that are likely 
to promote adjustment and happiness; 
a work of art in that the end product 
sought is an expression of that which is 
finest and most beautiful in human rela- 
tions. 


The author approaches the problems 
of counseling in marriage and the family 
from the background of an acquaintance 
with several disciplines: law, medicine, 
psychology and psychiatry, social work, 
home economics, and religious concepts 
and codes. This suggests the fact that he 
who would be of most service to people 
in difficulty must acquire a working 
knowledge of the disciplines in which 
human distresses are found. This alone 
will give him the necessary grounding 
needed for the guidance of others. He 
need not assume himself to be an expert 
in all the ills of life, but he must be able 
to diagnose problems. Having done this, 
he is then ready to refer couples to the 
experts in the respective disciplines. 


From these pages one learns not only 
that Dr. Goldstein stresses the necessity 
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for a broad orientation in the various 
disciplines on the part of him who 
would counsel in marriage and the 
family, but that he also emphasizes the 
importance of one’s being a fit personal- 
ity and a competent person if he would 
counsel people before and after mar- 
riage. This applies to the minister, 
lawyer, social worker, and teacher as 
well as to the professional counselor. All 
these persons have their peculiarities and 
limitations. They must appear to be 
masters in the counseling situations, how- 
ever, if they are to help others. 


In addition to the sum total of the 
contents of this book, the matter of the 
interview in and approach to marriage 
and family problems should be of special 
help to the minister. He is singled out 
for the reason that he is likely to be one 
of the first outsiders who will have a 
chance to render service to the prospec- 
tive man and wife. “Is there any ques- 
tion you would like to ask me?” is an 
appropriate starting point for the minis- 
ter as he comes face to face with the 
matter of performing the ceremony and 
of making other arrangements. He may 
find a convenient place to suggest the 
importance of attending lectures and 
courses on marriage and the family. In 
every difficulty one must be able to 
“recognize the needs of each case and to 
cultivate an approach that will win con- 
fidence and coéperation.” To this pre- 
requisite the author adds sympathy, un- 
derstanding, and expertness as founda- 
tion principles upon which the counselor 
must stand in his attempt to help people 
build a happy family. 


This book may be presented to min- 


isters, teachers, social workers, lawyers, 
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physicians, and nurses as a manual that 
will guide them in helping people to 
help themselves. In it their attentions 
will be focused upon those factors to 
which husband and wife, prospective 
and actual, should be orientated. Home 
economics, occupational interests, planned 
parenthood, differences in tempera- 


ment, ethical ideals and moral stand- 
ards, intellectual and cultural develop- 
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ment, matters of divorce, health, relig- 
ious beliefs, and intermarriage are 
among the many elements that must be 
met by the counselor in marriage and 
family relations. His mastery of cer- 
tain techniques will determine to what 
extent he may help in the task of making 
the home beautiful. 
J. D. Tyas 

Morehouse College 
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